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Foreword 


M Y excuse for not mentioning the word ‘ war ’ 
within these pages is that I am wearing uniform ; 
and the book has been an off-duty entertainment. In 
it I have taken a holiday generally from things as 
they are. 

The contemporary name, or fashionable cliche, des¬ 
cribing my action is ‘ escapism ’, and to that mawkish 
charge I will plead guilty readily enough. So much 
that is guileless and agreeable, forthright and wise, 
dwelt in these things as they were that it has been 

refreshing to write them down. 

Not the least pleasure in compiling this record has 
been the critical advice of Mr. Ken Beard, baker and 
East Anglian pundit, whose help is herewith acknow¬ 
ledged. , , 

The reader who may seem to recognize landscapes 

is welcome. Those who people places in these pages, 
however, are the children of the writer’s fancy, unsub¬ 
stantial and wholly fictitious, bearing no relation to 
persons living or dead. 
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The New People 


T HE new people have come,, then?’ 

* Up at Histley Hill ? I heard they 
coming.’ ' 

‘ Moved in to-day. Leastways Tuke the cowman 
says they’ve been unpacking their car : and a van 
brought a lot of stuff yesterday. Rare lot of stuff 
Tuke the cowman says.’ 

‘ Well, it’s a tidy big place, is Histley Hill. Danyon, 
he always used to say it was too big.’ 

‘ Too big for Danyon, no doubt. He wasn’t one to 
make a show, poor old chap.’ 

‘ Mean old beggar.’ 

‘ Aye, but he left Histley Hill better than when he 
come to it.’ 


‘ I don’t doubt that. He done well by the land, 

the old Guv’nor did, whether you chanced to like 
him or not.’ 

‘ Well, the new people won’t make no difference 
one way else t’other, since they ain’t farming it, but 
just living up at the house.’ 

‘ I daresay they won’t.’ 

Outside in the passage beneatli the pink-shaded lamp 
we heard their voices effortlessly drifting into silence, 
fhen we listened to the scuff of their feet and the chock 
of their darts and knew that that was all they had to 
say about Histley Hill, our new home, about ourselves 

left ab ° Ut t Dan y° ri the oId meany, who had 

o 2 r? be T c han he found “ when he came 
forth; I' 1 th - ar T h T SC ’ fires had been lighted 

beint fi Smce he had died - Th e rooms were 

being warmed to receive us, the strangers. The 

7 
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voices in the Metson Arms, so easy, mellow, un¬ 
concerned, had made their only comment upon our 
arrival. We now awaited the verdict of the old 
house. 

There is no telling the age of the house. It is 
impossible to tab it as Victorian or Georgian or Eliza¬ 
bethan. When first I set eyes upon Histley Hill and 
saw the two water meadow valleys converge at the 
Foot I knew that there must be a house there^ where 
‘ the hill stood still ’, the vantage point from which to 
look out over the Histley acres to Chillmead, Lyst Hill, 
and Fallowfens. The house grew there naturally, as 
houses in the country often grow, from use, expediency, 
and amenity. Whether the medieval Catholic first 
built it, the God-fearing Protestant who supported 
Cromwell, or the gaitered Victorian squire who looked 
to a God of Mammon, I know not. 1 here are beams, 
flagstones, staircases, and gables which will tell the 
antiquarian and the archaeologist the dates if not the 
names. I have only been able to recognize an un¬ 
hurried succession of tenants, landlords, and occupiers 
who have made their home on Histley Hill and 
who, never permitting themselves extravagant fancies, 
adapted the place to their needs. The age of the 
house, I think, is the age of man’s tenure of these acres. 
Since the dark times when the forests covered the 
hillside and wild beasts fought in the fen, a house has 
stood on the vantage of Histley Hill. 

They have handed it down a fair enough place, we 
considered, as we came away from that first evening 
in the Metson Arms and saw the line of pollards 
against the high cold ceiling of the spring night It 
was old without seeming antique ; it was used without 
seeming second-hand it was strange without seeming 
to need to be pioneered. That was what made it so 
pleasant to approach, coming up through the polhird 
delicate with the night winds, and seeing it against the 
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crescent of the orchard set upon the summit of Histley 

Hill. 

Such houses take a lot of knowing. When vve first 
decided on taking it, we had simply recognized it as 
the kind of home we meant to live in. We had weighed 
its pros and cons, worked out the costs, and made a 
commonplace domestic decision. There had been 
consultations, agreements, and practical advice. There 
had been scrutiny, examination, and planning. One 
carries the scheme of things in one’s head for weeks 
supplemented by lists upon the backs of envelopes, 
plans drawn upon table-cloths, measurements noted 
in notebooks never seen again. 

The turmoil of removal was now abated, and deliber¬ 
ately we had laid it aside in order to visit the Mctson 
Arms to enjoy the company and to ask a dozen questions 
about newspapers, help, milk, and the sowing of seeds. 
All we had achieved was to stand below the pink- 
shaded lamp in the passage and overhear ourselves 
being put m our place. We were the new people, a 
change of hands which caused passing interest without 
curiosity an event of equal moment perhaps with the 
cutting down of the tree at the crossroads which was 
said to obscure the view. In time we would fit in and 
m time cease to be ‘the new people up at Histley’. 
We might beepme the ‘ Histley people ’ : or we might, 
if we proved ourselves, be given our own name, 
lime we went home,’ we had said. 

of Hi«W thC w rSt u ti '? 1C WC had uscd the word ‘ home ’ 
onlvrnT a had now to justify it. Our plans had 
only concerned somewhere to live. The intimate 

ofhomZ thC °' d h ° USe al ° ne would J ustif V the name 

Emermg at night is the right way to go about it We 

femvaH % baCk d °° r aCr ° SS the '"S h Part of the 
farmyard. The pigs squawked and wriggled in the 

dark : something large and heavy within °the range of 
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farm buildings turned and rubbed itself. An over¬ 
flow pipe dripped into tfie pond. There was no * 
enchanted silence here : only the living rhythm of 
sleep cradled upon the cold fitful breeze. Life was at 
ease, recumbent and hidden from the eye. If death 
should fall, with the drip of water, in the shrill cry of 
a stricken rabbit, with the leaf blown from last autumn, 
this sleep is undisturbed. 

Should we startle the house, stumbling in after a 
winter of emptiness, after the tenancy of dying butter¬ 
flies and spiders ? There is a latch to the door of the 
passage-way leading to the back door. It must have 
moved easily until the decorators gave it a coat of 
blue paint. The familiar easy click would have to 
work back. We left the cobbles and came on to the 
flags of the passage. There is no lock to the back 
door, but another latch rather sharp to the hand. 

We felt the warmth of the kitchen fire as soon as we 
came in and the stew smelt good. 

It is impossible to outrage or to disarray a kitchen 
such as this. The long dresser is comfortably replete 
with plates and crocks : there is nowhere else to put 
them. The tall corner cupboard stands open ready 
for our things. Our own bare kitchen table is under 
the lamp where the table should be. The basket-chair 
is in the corner where the window faces the farmyard. 

Danyon, it must be Danyon sitting in it taking off 
' his leather gaiters, pulling at his short pipe and looking 
over to the door where we come in. He is not sur¬ 
prised to see us : and indeed he smiles a little in the 
firelight, not getting up because he is in his own place. 

He is shrewd, the old meany, and his smile is bnei to 
strangers. The basket-chair at least is in the right 

ol^cc * 

1 We lit the lamp over the kitchen table. It.was a 

new brass hanging lamp and it surprised us that the 

Dunworthy ironmonger had them in stock and sold 
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them as his grandfather probably sold them after the 
Great Exhibition. It seemed impossible that it would 
not burn a hole in the beam from which it hung. 
Every time we turned away from it, the flame leapt 
up. Whenever we turned it down it seemed about to 
gasp its last. We were still fumbling for electric 
switches, turning up our wicks outrageously high and 
hoping for the best. Danyon must have smiled as we 
sat down to food and tasted paraffin upon everything 
which our hands or lips touched. 

Afterwards we lit the candles : and began our real 
discovery of the old house. X 

We went down a step and through the dining-room 
to the front door to lock up. The key would not turn 
in the lock and the bolts were painted up. We opened 
it wide and stood in the cold porch, listening to the 
farmyard noises and the scuttle of wind in the laurel 
hedge across the gravel. It was lonely, but there was 
no need to lock up against such a night. 

1 Vi C < ?™ e * n anc ^ tr ipP c d over the ornamental sca- 
slrell which was the only movable article we found 

when we took the house. It was meant to be a door- 
stop and we heard it rattle across the bare boards. 
U e stumbled over it again while relighting the candle 
Clearly it was one of the tricks of the house, one of 

whh CU , noslt . les ' vhlch serve a nearly useful purpose 

nX ,l? a Ce that the y becomc indispensable. 
In the drawing-room, standing away from the clean 

walls, were our own pieces of furniture, detached and 

uncomfortable as a crowd of people waiting for a tram 

I he prim tiles of the fireplace e^nrcssrH ‘ 

familfeT d Even v”* r °° m ° f ge " erations °ffarmmg 

% 
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‘ There was a Miss Danyon, wasn’t there, a younger 
sister ? ’ 

‘ I heard there was. They mentioned her in the 
village shop. It would be her sea-shell.’ 

‘ Which nobody wanted when they sold up the rest 
of the stuff? Of course, it would be. And this the 
room that was her pride.’ 

We stood a little in awe of the room. We knew 
that we would make it an everyday room, albeit our 
best. It might shock the cool, spinsterish ghost of 
Miss Danyon, but it would be a friendly, familiar 
room. We closed the door carefully upon the watchful 
eyes of poor Miss Danyon and clattered up the un¬ 
carpeted stairs, arousing creaks and complaints in the 
timbers of the house. The bedroom was full of our 
things, all arranged and ordered. It was a relief to 
see how the white-glazed chintzes fell into place against 
the green plaster walls. It was fun to lie down in 
the family bed in the larger, loftier, strange room. 
The candle-light played upon unexpected places and 
surfaces. The vtfalls followed up the lines of the 
gables, closing in as they rose. The ceiling was small 
and remote, a squaring off of the gable. The spring 
wind was rising and there were sounds coming irom 
the house. We, the ‘ new people ’, were being ob¬ 
served, gossiped about with the candour they had 

shown at the Metson Arms. 

Now we were home, discovering the shapes of the 

candle-light, the pattern of the darkness at Histley Hill. 
We had not been . aggressive : we were allowing 
ourselves to belong. Without making sacrifices to a 
period sense, we had chosen a house which has grown 
to man's use. It has character but no' h“toncal 
significance. In its character is the qualityof^that 
English countryside which you see from H.sdey HJ 
of Chillmead, Lyst Hill, and Meiston ; of people who 
had served those acres, built churches, cottages, laid 
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down woods, and kept roads. In its character is their 
home, not a culture so much as a way of life. Possibly 
not historically important, probably not morally 
satisfactory. There are no claims about the old house. 

As I lay in bed and watched the pattern of the 
candle’s shadows and felt the strange draughts from 
the cold, fierce spring outside, I wondered how we, 
the new people, should fare ; and that wonder, that 
awe, and that bewilderment now' bring the portrait 
of the old house into print. 


TWO 


Love 

r "pHE hammering downstairs rose in an angry 
, . crescendo and then ceased. We shivered in the 

glacial cold of the bedroom and admired the firm 
pattern of the sun upon the plaster. It was good to 
feel that we had slept in the house at last after so many 

f SS ' S , traught visits and indecisive inspections. 
ISevertheiess, there was a formidable amount of work 

to be done, once one plucked up courage to leave the 
shroud-like chill of inadequate bedding for the bright 
aggressive day which filled the room S 

the floors h - ammering mUSt bC thC man Love seein S to 

a «Irt> hC Sa ' d thCre WaS "° tdHng when he ’ d make 
! * su PP°se we ought to go and see.’ 
him H a e nfeg ^ *° d °' It>s no g °° d trying to tell 

sai^r more £w £ 


1 


1 
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country ; and thus we might have hovered between 
resolution and complacency had not the door opened. 
The man Love stood there, hammer in hand, and 
he said : ‘ Didn’t rightly expect to find you lying abed 
this time of day. Beg pardon, I’m sure.’ 

‘ We were just going to get up.’ 

Mr. Love overlooked the guiltiness of the remark 
and glanced round the room. ‘ You made it quite 
nice, I reckon. They always used to have the bed 
where your bed is now, though they didn’t count on 
making use of this room much. Leastways, last time 
I see anybody in it was when they laid out the old 
Guv’nor. That’s where they laid him out where you 
are in bed : and they kept him there two days— 
Sunday and Monday—on account of Miss Danyon 
saying the Nephew would get here in time for the 
funeral—which of course he never done nor ever 
intended to do. I remember Miss Danyon getting 
herself in a fair state about it, too. “ Love,” she said, 
“ I never thought I should have to follow a coffin all 
on my own lone self.” “ There’s plenty will be there, 
Miss Danyon,” I says. “ People from all over the 
county, too, I doubt.” But she wouldn’t have it that 
it was decent for her to follow the coffin without this 
here Nephew going along with her. That was her 
modesty, and I may say I never seen a more modest 
woman in my life, and being a bachelor myself I 

make a study of women. 

‘ I done more. I make so bold as to say that l 

knowed more about poor Miss Danyon than most, and 

I tell you for why. . .. . 

‘ The old Guv’nor he was a rare one for hollering 

and one day I was hammering away—like I might be 

downstairs now, but for this here interruption—when 

he hollers in his terrible great voice for me to stop 

and come into the farm office to talk to him. I here s 

my sister ”, he says, “ having the best years of hei hte 
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and before we know where we are we shall be having 

an old maid mistress of Histley Hill.” I took ofT my 

hat then because I could tell that the Guv’nor was 

going to talk solemn. He took a wondering great 

pinch of snuff and he says, “ Love, my man, you’re 

a bachelor and a churchwarden. I believe you’ve 

been a bit of a one so far as women is concerned but 

I consider you’re a splendid carpenter and handyman, 

with decent, clean habits.” “ Thank you very much, 

sir, I m sure,” I says, knowing every word lie says 

is most partly true. “ Now it’s going to pay me to 

look out for a husband for my sister, Miss Danyon 

that won’t lead her a dance and that will act reasonable 

with me. And you’re the man, George Love. You’re 
the man.” 


< << 


Far be it from the likes of me, Mr. Danyon,” 
1 began, but he never let me finish. “ Miss Danyon 
is a domesticated woman of settled habits. She don’t 
for tea-parties but once a month, and she don’t 
doll heisclf up with la-di-da ways. I don’t fancy her 
as an old maid. It ain’t natural. Go in and speak 
to her now, George Love, and say I sent you. She’s 
turnmg over the apples in the bedroom ’’-that’s this 
very room where you are now. “ Very good sir ” 

the ay old n Guv""’ illing i° try my hand ’ to ob gc 

link un W Ti and eagcr as 1 havc “'way* been To 

who can cook. \ ” t"* 

There s a fine oak floor to this here room where 

y °;: “{* r v an a d Which chosen ; o cover up 

uith tins here red carpet. And there’s nothing like an 

you’ll find o°ut my Ev ind for kec P in ff apples—as perhaps 
So there she was on her hands and knees, cool and 
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neat, and if anything on the bony side. She gives an 
old-fashioned look as I comes in at this very door 
and I says: “ Miss Danyon, mum, I come to ask your 
hand in marriage. When shall it be ? The Guv’nor 
he seems wholly set on it.” 

‘ I reckon I might as well have hit she with my 
hammer. She says : “ George Love, you know very 
well you’re not to go into the bedrooms unless there’s 
floors want doing.” “ Pardon me, I’m sure, Miss,” 
I says, and I felt kind of sorry for the way she looked, 
as if she’d had a clout of some sort. “ And believe 
me when I wish to discuss matrimony I shall do so of 
my own accord,” she says, beginning to sniff, which 

is as near as she ever come to crying. 

‘ ’Tany rate that put me off my victuals for the rest 
of the day and that’s the truth. I knowed women— 
hundreds—as I said to the poor old Guv’nor, but it s 
learnt me never to sit in a bed of stinging netttles, 

not more than once, anyhow. 

‘ None the more : time you was up, I suppose, it 

you want to see how the work’s a’getting on. 

Mr. Love slammed the door : and very soon the 
hammering resumed. We got up at once and foun 
that he was taking up the floorboards in the dining¬ 
room. As neutral ground upon which to discuss the 
future of carpentry at Histley Hill, we asked what 
happened to Miss Danyon in the end. 

‘ I ain’t telling no tales,’ Love said. 


A MAHOGANY SIDEBOARD 
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THREE 


A Mahogany Sideboard 

O UR first few days at Histlcy Hill were our 
initiation into whole-time country life. Never¬ 
theless, we were not strangers to that part of East 
Anglia, and I must be forgiven if I dodge the, neat 
sequence of time—as I shall often do—to mention that 
earlier initiation also. 

It was the taking, some years previously, of a pair 
of cottages from a rather surprised farmer some ten 
miles from Histlcy. Their agricultural rental value 
was only six shillings a week and together they gave 
us ten very small rooms. We announced that we 
would make use of the place for week-ends and holi¬ 
days ; and my old acquaintance, the farmer, who had 
spent his lifetime cultivating a vast domain of mixed 
farmland, thought we were very odd. 

I Daresay you’ll find it a bit lonely,’ he said. 

‘ Oh, that’s just what we want.’ 

‘ And having to carry the water across the meadow 
—that’s going to be a rare job.’ 

‘Oh, we shall.enjoy that—just at week-ends and 
holidays.’ 

That is how we began by hiring the amenity of 
country life on a cheap week-end ticket as trippers. 
We were never the ‘ new people ’. We were ‘ those 
week-enders or ‘ the people who come on Sundays ’. 

It took hours to carry that water across the meadow 
m the course of a short week-end. Much time was 

*£r n l S C ^ mn ^ and makin S fires in crazy birdnest- 
mfested fireplaces. The garden suffered from five 

days of regular weekly neglect. The lovely crooked 

r a £ d structure in fact belonged to the 

rabbits, the field mice, and the jays. All we had time 
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for was the self-conscious contemplation of Nature 

generally ; and that I consider a disagreeable pursuit, „ 

exhausting the nerves, vitiating the senses, and causing ' 

flatulence of the spirit. Arriving for the week-end 

there is a fear of missing something, a fear of not having 

time to take so much in. 

‘ Isn’t it good ? * 

‘ Yes : look at that line of trees. Just look . . . * 

‘ Yes, like 

There is nothing those trees are like, nothing which 
can be dredged from the jaded senses and said in 
commonplace words. Wordsworth would have gone 
indoors and thought out a formula for them. Hous- 
man would have blurted out a timeless phrase a year 
or two hence. 

The week-end tripper becomes painfully aware of 
his supposed relationship with Nature. He makes an 
effort to relate himself, humbly or boldly, by the hesi¬ 
tant phrase or by the abandoned posture in the hot 
sun. The subjective performance fails. The memor¬ 
able moment is transient, fugitive, irresponsive. So 
we said, ‘ It reminds me of . . . ’ ‘Just like . . . 
and ‘ Isn’t it lovely ! ’ and we were indeed strangers. 

With all our colds, fleas, sun-blisters, heat bumps, 
wasp stings, and chapped hands, we were still ‘ those 
people who come on Sundays ’. That is weakness of 
the week-ender : and the tenancy of our little cottage 
was a process of uneasy rural attrition while we were 
finding it out. 

Socially it is very obvious. Life in the country is 
made of an intricate pattern of social relationships. 
The remotest homestead is related to the pattern by 
a hundred subtleties of human accord. In cities the 
pattern is formalized into bye-laws, social services, 
commercial services, and the commonplaces of citizen- *■ 
ship which are taken for granted. In London it is 
rarely necessary or even desirable to know your next- 
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door neighbour ; in the country it is an unavoidable 
and pleasant duty. In London/ Church and State 
administer mankind with impersonal efficiency ; in the 
country the Parson and the Policeman regard you as 
an individual, know your name, and give you good¬ 
morning. 

At first we brought down our food for week-ends. 
Then we realized that it was not very fair to use the 
village post-office-shop for last-minute items suddenly 
recollected—not if the goodwill of the post office was 
desired for holding letters and obtaining awkward 
telephone numbers. So we shopped on the spot and 
tried to cater for our week-ends and short holidays— 
as the Civil Servants love to say —ad hoc. We demanded 
milk in large quantities for. Saturday and Sunday only. 
We tried to get help in the house twice a week to 
prepare for us and to clear up. We had no time for 
darts competitions, the Cricket Club, the Football 
Club, or the Church : no time for committees, local 
gossip, auction sales, shoots, because we were always 
unpacking or getting ready for early departure on 
Monday morning. A choleric old man refused to help 
m the garden because ‘ nobody took no' interest in it ’. 

So our haven of ten small rooms in the superb plaster 
and beam cottages at the end of the green lane teased 
us for a country year. VVe had a taste of country life • 
and we decided to live there for good. It was a 
romantic decision and it amounted to accepting the 
living conditions of an agricultural labourer at the 
beginning of the last century with the addition of a 
motor-car, a battery ra ’10, a tin-opener, and a tele- 
phone in the offing. ' his was escapism indeed. 

< ' f VCre t0 ° J sma11 t0 tak e anything but 

room for , 7 ^ = a " d makin S a safr , clean, funny 
room tor the children was out of the question ' It was 

a ca.e of cultivate the olde-worlde 7 tylco'r perhh 

here was enough olde-worlde timber in the structure 
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to furnish half a dozen Surrey home-made cake shops, 
but the children were condemned to medieval close¬ 
ness, their Nanny to an eighteenth-century sink, our¬ 
selves to an Elizabethan open fire, and the common¬ 
wealth of the family to a pre-Roman water and 
drainage system. 

Autumn came, spaciously and wonderfully genial. 
The place was full of idle generosity. Damsons 
dropped on the ragged grass. Michaelmas daisies, 
planted by the labourer with the three mad children 
who had lived and died at the end of our green lane, 
bloomed in profusion. The village turned out in force 
for the cutting of the last standing corn in the ninety- 
acre field, and scrambled as the rabbits came out. I 
explained our difficulties sadly to the farmer, and told 
him he ought to find an actress with lots of money to 
make an up-to-the-minute oldc-worlde job of the 
cottages. He laughed his great laugh, and by a really 
fantastic chance he let the place to an actress who made 
no trouble about putting in a bath, laying on half a 
mile of piping for water and—well, we smile about it 


still. . , r 

We began looking for a home in those parts before 

our own minds were wholly made up : and in doing 
so we slipped from the week-ender category to that of 
dormitory dweller. Now, using the country as a 
dormitory also has many disadvantages and in this 
book they will be apparent, so I will not discourage 
myself by writing them on this page. The obvious 
advantage is that its deficiencies only concern the one 
member of the family who. ' work lies in the city. 
The others have the full rur, of country life. 

I have an appetite for house-hunting and in the 
course of the transition from the cottages to Hist > 
Hill, this was indulged very widely. We gave ouredves 

minimum requirements. They were access.b.l.ty to 
the railway, main water, drainage, telephone, garden, 
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nursery space/ detachment, and looks. We hoped for 
satisfaction upon all these points. Histley Hill won 
us over with about three-quarters of them. 

There is an area bounded by the main railway line 
to the west, by a main road to the south, by a dense 
agricultural hinterland to the east, and by a bare wold 
country to the north. The territory is maybe twenty 
square miles, undulating, well watered, handsomely 
wooded, amply stocked and in good heart, meadow and 
plough wisely proportioned. It is a domestic land¬ 
scape, without savage or romantic features. The skies 
are wide and clear because it is part of the province 
of East Anglia ; the soil is studded with clay ; the 
winters are harsh, the summers dry and droughty j 
speech is a slow and deliberate tongue. There is 
nothing fancy about this, nor docs it possess any 
quality to fire the traveller. You take to it at once 
or you hurry on to the coast. There arc no tea¬ 
rooms to keep you and no road-houses to offer you 
conceits. I believe it is a blessed land. 

The estate agency particulars of Histley Hill arrived 
together with those of half a dozen other houses in or 
near the area and evidently unsuitable. Describing it 
there was no mention of ‘ half-timbered ■ a much 
favoured district’, ‘open fireplaces’, ‘all-modern- 
conveniences , outside san’, ‘suit city man ’ : this was 
hopefu!. The rent was modest, there was running 
water, and nothing said about electric light. The word 

Histley was good. We found it on a map to be the 
highest hill m the district. 

■ of th . e p‘“ si > rcs of house-hunting in the country 
is the hazard of finding the house at all It was a cold 

; USt f nng ^moon when we set out to find Histley’ 
S. a 1^17 as usual. It was easy enough on the mao’ 

At .heft WCre hIgh ’ h0weve " thc roads' narrowed 
than they have seemed since. The road which on 

he map, passed through the place from north to south 
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did not exist. We ended, like all newcomers, in 
Meiston water splash. We hesitated and, like all ► , 
newcomers, we stopped. We argued and argued 
because we were in a hurry as usual. 

A baker’s van approached us. In white and gold 
upon the front of it was written J. Tuss , and the piebald 
pony which drew it grinned the whole width of his 
bridle to see us in the water splash arguing. 

‘ I don’t suppose the house is the least bit suitable 
even when we do find it.’ 

‘ Then let’s go back—if we can find our way 
back.’ 

‘ That’s what I keep saying. This place Histley 
must be the end of the world, even if we find it.’ 

• ‘ She ain’t deep.’ 

J. Tuss stroked his reddish whiskers and the pony 
belched into the water. ‘ You’ve no need to fret. She 

ain’t deep,’ said J. Tuss, shaking his head at us. ‘She’s r 

nothing to what she will be come January. She’d go 
over the hood of that little old car then and most like 
drown’ee. She’s nothing now. There’s been no cars 
stuck in her since the thunderstorm after Danyon’s 
sale. Dealer fellow got stuck there then with a side¬ 
board that tipped out of his trailer. One of them fine 
mahogany sideboards that came from poor old 
Danyon’s dining-room. Yes, that got tipped out and 
stuck right up against the arches of that little old 
bridge. If Miss Danyon had ever seen it there I do 
believe she’d have give up and died. She d pohshed 
that sideboard for thirty years or more and she d like 
to have seen it sold up respectable. They do say she d 
have liked to have kept it : but she wasn t no match 
for dealers and so it went—and got very near smashed 

to pieces in this here water splash. . . i 

We were in a hurry : and we were not only lost in 

a water splash but also involved with this Mr. 1 uss 
and a story about a sideboard. ‘ Which is the way to 
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Histley Hill?’ I said coldly. Mr. Tuss sighed, 
k, relinquishing his intention to indulge rich memories. 

‘ Way you’ve come and first right. That’s where 
. the sideboard come from that I’m a’ telling you about.’ 
J. Tuss leaned out of his little bright van and waved 
his whip. * Pardon me, I’m sure, but you wasn’t 
looking for anybody in particular ? * 

Nobody in particular,’ I said, beginning to reverse. 
‘ Not Miss Danyon by chance ? ’ 

‘No: no.’ 

, For no apparent reason, J. Tuss was looking cunning. 

First right after you’ve turned round, then take the 
private road up Histley Hill. Looks like rain.’ 

Spring rain in icy blobs stippled the water splash and 
the roadside cow-parsley blanched with the scudding 
wind. We hurried on, braked hard in the stackyard 
into which the uphill lane precipitated us, and there was 
the house, low and long, protected by the shrubberies 
and the powerful chestnut tree. We had forgotten to 
ask who had the key, but there was no turning back. 
1 he dining-room window, overlooking the farmyard, 

Xr e l eaSi y ‘ - The r ° 0m Was dr V and warm-smelling 
wiling m0m, , ng SUr V 7 he vermili on herbaceous 

wallpaper was pleasantly faded except upon one wall 

outUnin^th 6 a patt ? rn in bri ghter vermilion 
outlming the solid proportions of the sideboard whfch 

Miss Danyon had dusted for thirty years 

» r “ f ~ h “‘ “■> p'“ 
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FOUR 


Running Water 

I DO not know whether the surprises of the first 
seasonal year in the country are sweeter than the 
succession of expected surprises which follow. The 
stubby ‘Granny Smith’ apple tree on the lawn is 
clothed with a giddy, mad effulgence of pink and white 
blossom for a few weeks every year. It happened, 
soon after we arrived : and it stormed the admiring 
eyes. Later it became useful shade, and finally its 
plump yellow apples were gathered with gratitude. It 
took the blast of the east winds of winter, shielding 
the weather side of the garden. Then just when it 
seemed impossible that it would ever put on its magic 
again, it delighted the eye once more with the expected 

May blossoming. , , 

Histley Hill provided a year’s cycle of discovery and 

now confers a succession of annual surprises. For these 

the most deliberate preparations must be made—lrom 

pea-sticks in the autumn to winter cabbage seed in 

^ U Our coming to the house was part of a revolutionary 
change which was beyond us to remedy. Since man 
could remember, the farm lands have been farmed from 
our house. From the bedroom window came the 
morning orders and an early, watchful eye. I he 
room we were turning into a nursery had always been 
the farm office. The farm milk had always been 
organized from the back door W e 'vere usuniing an 
integral part of the pattern by occupying the house. 

Nevertheless, ours was a trespass for which I had 
no conscience The lands were amalgamated with two 
other firm" and managed on a big scale by the owner. 
Within this economy our house is redundan . 
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probably a sign of the times. The countryside is 
’ k changing and our presence is an innovation. I do not 
• defend it as a principle. I regard it as a personal 
convenience. We needed a country home and some 
other non-farmer would have lived at Histley Hill had 
we not been wise enough to back out of Meiston 
water splash on that rainy day. 

I do not wish, therefore, to be classed as a bogus 
farmer, a Marie Antoinettish figure with a toy hay- 
rake. Our personal commitment to Histley Hill 
extends no further than its use and pleasure as a home. 

This new division of interests was delicate if in¬ 
evitably sad. Tuke the cowman said it would ‘ spell 
ruin ’. The farm men and their forefathers had always 
looked to the house for 4 direction and authority. 
Danyon had been dead twelve months and the farm 
. J* ac ^ se *tled down under the new management with the 
house empty ; and it was only the personal relationship 
, which needed to be construed. Our presence began 

as an irrelevance : but one which nobody could 
disregard. 

‘ So long as we shut the gates, I suppose you don’t 

mmd us wandering over the farm ? ’ I said to the 
head man. 


So long as you shut the gates, no,’ he said,' as if 
he had never heard the first part of my sentence. 

We made arrangements about milk, eggs, wood 
and the shutting of the farmyard gate on our w7y in 
and out during milking times. We offered the use of 
a telephone for emergencies. We talked mutually 
on a cash basis. We were promised advice on the 
garden and chickens ‘ when there was time ’. The 

whe^ u 3 ?, ° n thC P ° int ° f successful conclusion 
when a hullaballoo started by our front gate under 

to treC - Tuke 1116 Cowman pursuing 

hXeH f m SS ° Ur patch of into our neatly 

hedged vegetable garden at the west end of the house 7 

> * 


* * 

.V 
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Tuke’s tenor voice roused itself in a language which 
was beyond words. , 

One heifer scampered down the rows of young peas : 
the other backed into the currant bushes defiantly 
snorting and nipping off young shoots. Let em 
come your way,’ commanded Tukc as he sped across 
the onion bed. ‘ Stand where you are and keep the 
gate open,’ said the head man, thrusting his way among 
the loganberries. The heifers were back in the yard 
in the course of three minutes, but they seemed to have 
done weeks of harm at a crucial moment in the spring 
garden. Crossly I stood at the gate to let Tukc and 
the head man through, and to accept their apologies. 

‘ Shouldn’t have left that bloody gate open,, they said. 

Nevertheless there was trouble soon afterwards about 
a cow in calf and they came to us for hot water and 
the use of the telephone. Irrelevancy drifted into co- 
operation : and with many ups and downs it con¬ 
tinues. It was well that this took place so soon, for 
our dependence was greater than we had supposed. 

Our water supply depended upon it f ° r 

Down at the end of the meadow called Bottom Ley, 

two fields away from the farmyard, there is the Ram 
Now what we had accepted as running water is a 
supply of spring surface water pumped into our tanks 
bv the Ram, a well-known hydraulic device. A 
mixture of perpetual motion and old-fashioned magi^ 
is my idea of a Ram, but cleverer men describe« 
• an arrangement by which a quantity of water falling 
a distance 0 /, forcesa portion of the -ro me to 
a height /h greater than h . The slope 
meadows from the big barn down to Bottom L y 

S---A2? raw SS&a 

a constant supply of water. “ * a J. j fails so me- 

though, to keep that a ™""pring because of frogs 
times in the autumn and the spring 
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jamming the works. It fails in the summer sometimes 
from lack of water pressure : and in the winter it 
sometimes freezes up. At no season of the year is it 
advisable to overlook the Ram. The head man, George 
Love and Bob Stapley are the three who understand 
ho\v it works and who can start it when it stops. 

‘ Sh e works by weights,’ the head man says. ‘ Once 
you get that into your head, it’s easy.’ 

‘ Nothing matters,’ says George Love, ‘ if she has a 
proper head of water, which she sometimes don’t have.’ 

‘ She ’ s a P um P> see,’ says Bob Stapley. ‘ And like 
all pumps she needs suction, and it’s they little frogs 
that breaks the suction.’ 


Nobody explains why the Ram, which the Encyclo¬ 
pedia Britanmca derives from the butting of the he-goat 
should be feminine. b * 

Tukc is the first to feel it when the water goes off. 
t take three gallons of water to pasteurize one gallon 
of m.lk under good conditions, though ‘ in these here 
ruinous times it k possible to do with less. Tuke 

nf Tn'lt m T SC ? d away an avera S c of about 90 gallons 
of milk a day from the herd of Lincoln Reds. Lack 

Tnke\ ’ • there n re ’ ‘l ruin indeed - When we hear 

limb ’ f°' Ce - ng * hc world that this is the ‘ fair 
unit of a morning, we see one of the three experts 

and weT ay ° V f r thC meadows toward Bo «om Ley, 
and we know that our taps are about to go dry V 

More often they go dry at a week-end when all three 

SC for h°e ff l t e farm - Then Tuke suffers fat^fs! 

S r °° "a 56 a man t0 learn how to start 
the Ram after an hour’s tinkering in the open D b 

so“eTm": y r and 0Ur household must wait tin Monday 
Lo^dace t ^ Ty,n K ', vater b V the bucket from Mrs! 

■Kid mi""!! '"'"d 1 >• Bot?™ i, y JJj 
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There was the hand pump which still exists by the 
back door and nobody within memory considered 
using anything else. Bob Stapley had the labour of 
pumping, and if the water ran short after his daily 
effort, it had to be pumped by the ‘ house which 
meant Miss Danyon or the help. It was satisfactory 
for years, and nobody questioned it until the Nephew 
came one summer, and the Nephew was a bright lad. 
He was a student at a technical school in those days 
and ‘ nobody knowed whether he ever done any 
good ’ : but he told his aunt Miss Danyon that pumping 
water was a thing of the past. He was, one gathered, 
outspoken to his aunt. He babbled about what was 
in his head in the way that young men will, not noticing 
and certainly not caring whether she listened. 

The head man said she was a queer one over some 
things. She was ‘ dainty ’ he said. She disliked the 
feel of rough work ; she was not like a proper farmhouse 
woman when it came to using her hands. Of all the 
nonsense the Nephew talked she fastened on what he 
said about bringing the water into the house 

The Nephew never missed his chance, trust him. 
Bob Stapley with his own eyes saw him in Dunworthy 
on market day making up to the Wholesale Implement 
Man. Bob saw them in the saloon h? r of the „ 
drawing plans of water machinery- That was a ny 
beggar S too, the Implement Man ; and what he called 
his ®cut ’ ok an article sold to a farmer was solid cash 

The Nephew thereafter often men- 

tioned the merits of Ram^ Every time he heard the 

Dump _and he was an artful dodger about woiking 

it himself—he tvould use the occasion to speak of 
Rams His aunt, with her fearful weakness for him 

or for'his youthful outspokenness began^the^to talk 

he liked to hear his Nephew, lately a bit of a milksop, 
having ideas of his own. 
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Possibly it was that which made him vulnerable to 
that real caution the Implement Man who appeared 
suddenly upon the farm and explained how much it 
was costing in Bob Stapley’s hours to draw the water, 
and incidentally how much more in labour it would 
cost if the head of cattle was to be increased. The 
appeal was a straight one to Danyon’s pocket : and 
the man might have had second sight when he talked 
about increasing the herd. The Nephew knew all 
about that economic curiosity the Ram : it appeared 
that it was a part of his studies at the technical school. 

So Danyon forked out and the water was duly 
raised to h x which is greater than h. * And that was 
about the least daft game that Nephew ever got up to,’ 
said the head man as we crossed Bottom Ley. ‘ He 
met that Implement chap—leastways so Bob Stapley 
always says—the very day the Ram started. He took 
his cut and a pint of beer at the Sun : and the next 
thing his poor aunt heard of him was a postcard from 
tjlacton-on-Sea, which she never showed to the old 
Guv nor, I’ll be bound.* 


We came to the Ram and the head man began to 

T.fVlu h * nd ; Piping until such time as he should 

I ^ h< T? ht u hy , t l' m .n nd start !t offon its °wn accord. 
I resolved to be like Tuke and never learn how the 

thing worked ASter half an hour it started and the 

: Astomshln g what that Miss Danyon' 

‘ Oh,’ I said. ‘ Why ? ’ 

We could do with a drop of rain and no mistake ’ 
he observed as we started back across Bottom Ley * 
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FIVE 

Pargeting 

M EN were in the house for months. On and off 
they are still there : but because we are use 
to them we accept them, with their pipe-shag, tool¬ 
kits, and tea-drinking appetite, as part of life at Histley 

Hill. 

George Love has never finished the floors and never 
will, though he has unfrozen the pipes these many 
winters with blow-lamp and imprecation. We never 
saw eye to eye with him over floors. We have carpets 
where he considers we should have board : and we have 
serviceable linoleum, here and there, which strikes at 
his very heart. For his heart is set upon timber : and 
it is with rare ardour that he talks of woodwork and 
boards. Oak, shapely and subtle as the living wood 
of the tree, covers the floor of the great bedroom 
which faces north over the farmyard by the window 
from which Danyon used to give his orders ofa morning. 
It is a splendid old floor, mature and full of character, 
and Mr. Love reveres it. The room is our best spare 
room now and hospitality demands something between 
the feet of our guests and the draughty austerity ot 
th6 boards. This and the hygienic blue linoleum upon 
the aged oak boards of the bathroom discouraged Mr. 
Love and made him declare that he did not kno^ 
what was coming over the country. It became difficult 
for him to put his heart into the sags, crevices and 
loose boards which required his attention throughout 
the house. Only on very wet days he would come 
and then he preferred staining edges with stain of 
singular pungency and his own manufacture. A one 

time we tried to divert his attention to doors—for these 

were exactly divided into those which stuck s ut an 
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those which stuck open—but he looked down his nose 
at them in a way which suggested evasion, and a 
measure of secretiveness. 

B. Tuss and Sons were the general decorators who 
made the house ready for us : and to begin with we 
had feared that there might be a conflict of interests 
between B. Tuss and George Love. They were old 
comrades, however, and they deeply understood where 
the one began and the other left off. Unfortunately 
he doors were their no-man’s-land. Tuss painted 
them—though he made it clear that he would have 
preferred a light stain and varnish—and Love talked 

sTn.t 0 ?° TG y CVaS L Vely ° f makin S them open and 

r m u h ? w the matter stood for a long time. 
B. luss, who is a cousin of J. Tuss the baker has 

decoraied, made and mended the structure of Histley 

m due season since he was apprenticed at the 

0 of tcn * He can challenge the learning of George 

Love U p 0n ^y feature of the house. He can advance 

guments based upon half a century of the house’s 

^meeting the present occupiers. Somedmes 

though, there were dark references to ‘ other people ’’ 

fo ° s U pea W k h0Se WOrk B - TuSS COuld — Mn g P &f 

a 

had done" Job of work°in °hemplace""*^Th° CCaS '°" 3 !' y 

and was exnlam^ ti , , place * 1 hc no-man’s- 

\rt P L, Thcy had alwa v s done the doors 

B. Tuss WiThhkf P a aCCd ourseIves in the hands of 

body draped'against & a ZuZ^ ^ d ^ 

our final decisions He had all^™*’'* 1 ^ dictated 
them with nonchalant and h r aC . es > and he P la Ved . 

cupboard,built 
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in the days of flying visits following the signing of the 
lease, and decisions had to be taken quickly, for we 
were in a hurry as usual. ‘ What wallpaper was you 
thinking of having ? ’ inquired B. Tuss. ‘ I don’t want 
to hurrv you. Your time is money same as mine, 
seemingly. Sooner you make up your mind over the 
wallpaper the better, that’s how it stands. 

‘ Oh, but we don’t want wallpaper here in the 

‘ Good gracious me,’ said B. Tuss, slipping his hat 
down over his eyes. 

“ Oh no. Not for the study. We want this as a 
clean, bright, serviceable room. Just plain white 

Wa<1 You’ll pardon me but these walls is papered.’ His 
scarecrow arm rose evocatively toward the faded 

So rLe!" M°nTuss : but we shall have thern plain, 
You°please^ \ rightly do 

‘ There is a wall under that paper, Mr. , 

"*<1 » "“ kt *i" b 

of it it always will. Look here • d<jor and tore 

He leaned down to the ^ faint brown 

ro^es” waTrevS He pointed to the very comer. 
W ^r» when my Dad was 

HSS'&S " 2 %£-*>” “ “ 1 

see ? 5 
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B. Tuss allowed the paper to fall back. ‘ You please 
yourself.’ He said with a modest but determined 
belch : ‘ To my way of thinking, paper’s best.’ 

Of course we had wallpaper : and I have no doubt 
that the signature of the young red-haired Tuss they 
call Gus adorns the corner by the door in accordance 
with local custom. 


It is a custom which reflects a decent pride in work¬ 
manship undefiled by jerry-building. B. Tuss is in a 
pretty way of business, and his work gives him complete 
satisfaction. He does not like to see things ‘ done on 
the cheap Standardization bores him. He is for- 
tunate, in living remotely enough from so-called 
civilization, to be free to make his living without 
debauching his standards, though the calculated 
meannesses of progressive housing sometimes plague 
him when he works for Local Authorities. With all 
its obstinacy, its waywardness, its conflicts and its 
confusions, the redecoration of Histley Hill taught us 

respect for a tradesman who cared and something like 
awe for one who troubled. 


The house like many in this part of the country, 
is built of lath and plaster upon a framework of oak. 
This construction m the eyes of B. Tuss has greater 

h TnldT any 0thcr '. Il IS handsome . it is lasting and 
t insulates against the weather. It is the trade of 

ath and plaster work to which he has been brought up 

They that wants bricks, let they have them,’ he say? 

< .u V*? Sh T yOU P laster work,’ he usually continues 
that’s four hundred years old.’ ' 

He goes by the way the laths are fixed. He fixed 
ours with a multitude of nails, pinning together the 

A Se of P ° n WhiCh thC Pla5ter " *° be S mofinted 
A couple of generations ago nails cost tenpence a 

yellowed °paper) ^ haS an invoice 

still, the laths were interlocked into grooves with much 
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labour and little pinning. In the earliest times, four 
hundred years ago, for instance, says Tuss (and at the 
present day among those who honour tradition), osier 
peelings, split from green osier stems, were used to 
bind the laths together. 

That’s what them beds are for in the water meadow 
down Fallowfens way. There’s osier peelings from 
that bed in your dairy wall at Histley Hill. My Uncle 
George done the wall that day after Mr. Danyon’s been 
chiding him for being for ever hammering away with 
nails.’ 

When B. Tuss began to speak of plastering he 
allowed himself an occasional generalization. ‘ Every- 
, body’s in a towering hurry, like you arc when you 
come down here. Now plastering—I mean proper 
plastering—and hurry don’t go together, as I’m always 
telling Gus. I count I’ll learn him something about 
plastering in five or six years when his head don’t 
hang on this here bloody motor-bike—pardon me 
—and the Picture Palace in Dunworthy. It’s the 
Human Race that’s forgetting itself, if you’ll forgive 
me saying so, and forgetting what’s good for itself, too. 
It’s got to have hard roads for hurrying on, hasn’t it ? 
Well, that means there’s no grit nor gravelly mud nor 
horse-dung scraped off the roads same as there used to 
be at Meiston. That would be heaped up sides of 
the road until the frost come. Then you could just 
take it for the asking : and that made real plaster, 
especially if it has plenty of horse-dung in it. Hair’s 
another thing. We used to use two hundredweight of 
cow-hair to bind the plaster to build two houses. That 
plaster was bound together a treat. 

‘ But these here smart people who love machinery, 
they couldn’t leave well alone. As I got older I 
watched that cow-hair and it never bound like it did 
when I was a boy. It went to nothing soon as you 

mixed it in. 
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‘That was the .tanners using chemicals to get the 
hair off the hides quickly. The chemicals stayed in 
the hairs and they just turned to dust when you wetted 
them. So it’s goat-hair that’s gone into your walls 
and the horse-hair from the seats of motor-cars that 
Gus gets from a car-breaker on the coast road. 

‘ You can’t do plaster on the cheap, though. You’d 
be better off going to the other people and asking 
them to build you a brick house and good luck to 
you.’ 

B. Tuss spoke without bitterness. He has no need 
to look for work. He is a master tradesman and 
content with his craft. He waited till all the practical 
and really humdrum items were in hand with us before 
he said : ‘ About pargeting , now ? ’ 

I like to recall that when the word was in general 
use in the language they applied it to the complexions 
of women as well as to houses. ‘ She's 'about Jiftie, and 
pargets /’ wrote Ben Jonson in The Silent Woman. 
B. Tuss used the old word in its strict sense. We 
were to discuss the complexion of the Histley Hill 
plaster. 

Pargeting is still widely used in this part of the 
country. Bordered panels are made while the plaster 
is damp upon outer walls. Good judgment in the 
placing and balance of these panels is a talent, still 
native with us. The filling of the content of the panels 
with designs calls for an architect’s eye and a noble 
skill with the wooden mould. There is a choice of 
Roses, Vines, Creepers, Chequering, or Herringbone. 

But in these days of washed sand and cheap plaster,’ 
said B. Tuss mournfully, ‘ you better stick to straight¬ 
forward Herringbone like the old Guv’nor did.’ We 
took lus advice about the pargeting. We had better. 

1 he weather had to be neither too wet nor too dry * 
the men had to be available at a moment’s notice to 
ao the work ; the pargeting job, therefore, lingered 
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as long as any job, saving Love’s floors. The result 
is rare, artful, and characteristic, owing nothing to 
expediency, serving no purpose but the healthy vanity 
of the house. Even Danyon, who counted every penny, 
would never be without it : and Histley Hill smiled 
jocundly in the sun when we saw it first pargeted 
afresh. 

The only conflict remaining concerned beams. 
Sensible and self-respecting farming families who have 
lived here have relegated beams to their place as part 
of the structure. Not being Elizabethans, they have 
not thought fit to live beneath a formidable canopy of 
naked woodwork. The tea-room architecture on the 
coast, however, or the renovation into Tudor Bogus 
of the little Swan Inn in Dunworthy, turned the heads 
of men like George Love, B. Tuss, and, of course, 

Egglc Bros. • , . , m 

‘ I could stain them beams in your kitchen with my 

special stain, and they’d look jet black, all in a row 

across the ceiling,’ said Love. 

‘ Please yourself, of course, but 1 d like to expose all 

the timber in the upstairs bedrooms,’ said luss. it 

would look a treat, it really would.’ 

‘ We did all the beams,’ said Eggle Bros., for the 
lady who does water-colour painting m 1 Dun worthy. 
Then she hung up a lot of old swords and horse-shoes 
and pewter work You could do that here as easy as 
anything, and it would cost you next to nothing. 
We rejected them all : and when B. Tuss absent- 

mindedly exposed the timber in the pink ™g ht - n “ rse ^ 
we said nothing, but we knew how right we had 

be One misiuclgme.it for which we can no more forgive 
ourselves than George Love can forgive us was t e 
uprooting of the mahogany encased w.c. m the h t 
closet above the front porch. An arrogant shmy 
porcelain fixture, with a blue bakehte lid, took 
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place. The little closet, with its step up, is empty and 
cold. The fixture is like a bentwood' chair upon a 
dais in place of a throne. 


six 

Bob 

B OB STAPLEY is a shy character. Nevertheless I 
must celebrate him as a paragon of human good¬ 
ness in working clothes. Drunk or sober, he is the 
most virtuous man I know. He speaks a dialect which 
sounds like the language of Chaucer. He is weathered 
by our keen winds and long droughty summers : he 
is spare and nimble from a lifetime of work upon Histley 
Hill. His petal-blue eyes have seen little of the world, 
but they have never become stale of Fallowfens and 
Bottom Ley. For half his life he has worked for 
thirteen shillings, a week and ‘ lose wet weather He 
earns more, now the cost of living has increased, but 
he has also brought up a family, made his wife happy, 
and avarice has never stolen into his heart. 

The first time I stood in the rain and looked at the 
garden, Bob watched me from the edge of Pcntlow 
Wood. He wondered who I was ; he was glad there 
was somebody seeing Miss Danyon’s flowers ; but he 
was too shy to come over. The day before we arrived 
he finished the spring digging and flicked* over the 
garden hedge with the billhook. 

From a distance again he watched us taking posses- 

° . t ^ C . g M rd T- t n ?x the orchard > Peking a bunch 
f the daffodils winch Miss Danyon kept for decorating 

the church. He told me afterwards that he wondered 

we would want him. It had never occurred to him 
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till that moment that the new people might not need 
him in the garden. He had built the vegetable garden 
out of a strip of the top of Little Ley and set the 
hedge about it. He had levelled the lawn on the very 
top of the hill beneath the windows. He had planted 
out much of the circular orchard to the east and 
north-east of the house. He had combined the tending 
of it all with his farm work. Now he belonged wholly 
to the domain of the farm and he suddenly feared 
that the garden and orchard, passing to strange hands, 
were denied him for good. I wish I had saved him 
the misgiving and the honest sadness which dwelt in his 

heart for a few days. 

As you face the house from the farmyard by which 
you approach, you see a prim iron gate and a gravel 
sweep flanked by laurel and evergreen eachng to the 
front door. It is formal and evidently little used, for 
visitors find it convenient to leave conveyances by the 
gate and walk across the gravel : but M'ss Danyon had 
always insisted upon this approach being as tidy as her 
drawing-room, of which it was spiritually part By 
the porch, which was Danyon s own addition to the 
ftade to mark the turn of the century, were two 
paTnted tubs for flowers. The earth m them was 
sweet and clean and ready for seed. This is where1 1 

i" SIS |;££ 

!ivi"e ISHS *^w 

into^the'^ptunted'fubs woVbe a timorous beginning, 
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pending advice and help over the main sowing and 
planting. 

I opened my seed packet and took a stick to the 
neat earth. Then I noticed Bob Staplcy unharnessing 
the mare from the float. He stopped : he watched 
me at the tubs. I waved to him vaguely. He came 
over immediately as far as the gate. That was the 
first time I met Bob face to face. ‘What was you' 
a’thinking of putting into those tubs, might I ask ? ’ 
he said. 

‘ Nasturtiums.’ 

‘ There’s some in there. You don’t mind my saying 
so, I hope. But we had geraniums in them last year, 
and as we usually has them turn and turn about, I 
hope I did right to put in nasturtiums this year.’ 

‘ Of course.’ 

Bob leaned on the top rail of the gate, the groat 
golden brown Suffolk Punch mare standing beside him 
patient and humble. 1 You care about gardening by 
any chance ? ’ he said. 


, * j 11 a blt rust Y’ I’ve had no garden in London.’ 
lhat must be terrible without a few rod of ground. 
And 1 daresay they makes you pay through the nose 
for all your greenstuff'.’ He glanced keenly over the 
garden.- Looks like rain,’ he said. ‘You’ll want 
some cabbages planted out in them riddics.’ 

You know all about the garden, then ? You’re the 
very man I m looking for.’ 

mor!.^ 0 Yl thlS gardetl for Da »y°ns for thirty years or 
"" There was a ring of eagerness in his voice. 

, c P‘ lc of stuff we’ve growed there at one time 

Tht/v, n" t0 °'u That S round ’ 11 grow anything 

STSsr? ” bk ™"“" ,h " 

D ° y “ 

Hey, git over there ! ’ cried Bob to the marc. 
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abruptly rising, up from his repose upon the gate. 
‘ Wait time I let she go out in the meadow,’ he called 
back over his shoulder. * Then I'll come and talk.’ 

From that moment Bob Stapley has come and gone 
about the house and garden as he pleases at a cost of 
tenpence per ungrudging hour. He can be tyrannical, 
argumentative, protestant, cunning, and indignant : 
but he is an ever-wclcome presence in snow or wind 
or sun ; and I know no other man of whom I would 
care to say that. We stood on the lawn together, level 
and windy and quite plain, and we looked over the 
gentle, green, tussocky country of woods and wheat- 
fields and water meadows to the south. Bob took his 
time to size people up. ‘ There ain’t no abundance 
of flowers. Now if you like flowers, you’ll be dis¬ 
appointed because the old Guv’nor he never had time 
for them. He would say that a good field of barley 
was roses enough for him. So it was Miss Danyon that 
looked after the flowers and I gave her a hand when 
I could Now Miss Danyon she had her own ideas 
about flowers. Her hollyhocks was her pride. It 
wasn’t till that there piano-tuner came along that 

she’d look at a dahlia ... ^ 

‘ What piano-tuner was that ? . , 

‘ He wasn’t no good in my opinion, but 1 am c 
telling tales. It’s the flowers you’ll have to consider 
and this here lawn. Now we made this lawn lor a 
tennis court, though it do slope a trifle toward one 
end" The old Guv’nor wouldn’t play himself, but he 
was wonderful struck on the way the vicarage girls 
used to go in for tennis and think nothing of travelling 
five or six miles for a game in their pony trap- He 
wanted his sister to play, and we built this here 
lawn for her The Guv’nor said it would improve he 
Tud and make her up-to-date like the vicarage lot. 
The Nephew come while he was still a scho y 
teach her how to play, but he said we hadn t made 
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it big enough because there was no run-back. Well, she 
went away one year for her holiday at Bournemouth 
and when she come back she could play a treat. The 
trouble then was that all the vicarage lot were gadding 
about and gitting themselves married. So there wasn’t 
much use her being able to play with so few to play 
with—only the young farmer from Meiston and his 
wife when she wasn’t having a baby, and Dr. Lilley 
who couldn’t abide playing with women. The old 
Guv’nor, though, he was obstinate. “ You ain’t an 
old woman,” he would say, “ and it’s no use pretending 
you are.” Mind you, this lawn that I’ve kept mowed 
and rolled these many years, is on a trifle of a slope 
to many people’s thinking, and that may have stopped 
her tennis, too. But at any rate what I want to know 
is whether you re a’going in for flowers or tennis or 
what.’ 


Thus Bob Stapley led up to my own proposal which 
was to tear two broad panels out of that unplayable 
tennis .lawn and have herbaceous borders containing 
lupins, delphiniums, red hot pokers, antirrhinums, 
daisies, and anchusa upon which to look from the 
many windows of the house which face that southern 
aspect. ^ ‘ You might do wuss and no mistake,’ said 

Bob. In fact, if I’d had my way, that would have 
been done years ago.’ 

For three-quarters of an hour we argued about the ' 
placing of the bed. Finally, with very little approval 
irom Bob, I staked out the area. ‘ Have it your own 
way , said he ‘I shall dig it on Saturday afternoon 
and most likely I shall stnke that old drain that used 
to run in under the farm office that you have for a 


‘ Well, if there’s a drain . . .’ 

No, no, have it your own way.’ 

°K C - h t rd CUFVeS . back to the st ackyard .wall 
against which are growing thick nut stubs and several 


I 
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heavy yew trees. By nature the orchard is a wilder¬ 
ness and no efTorts of ours have succeeded in civilizing 
it. The stone and brick built brew-house, with its 
half-storey bread oven, projects out into one corner of 
it. Then there are an open wood-shed, two fowl- 
houses, an eighteenth-century stone beehive, and a 
useful concrete-floored outhouse. There is the cast- 
out hardware of countless years lying among nettles; 
there arc bedsteads, oil cookers, tins, cooking pots, oil 
drums, and broken china among the cow-parsley. It 
is ramshackle and sordid when you start to poke about 
in it. It is the slum which is the natural converse of 
the prim gravel sweep in front. Fortunately the grass, 
nettles, and cow-parsley grow high to cover it, and 
the trees weave their fine patterns above regardless. 

‘ They’ll be in bloom directly,’ said Bob Staplcy. 

‘ And they’ll gladden your heart. Now this here’s a 
Lord Derby cooker I put in in 1912 with those two 
Bramley Seedlings there. There’s two more Lord 
Dcrbys—though one gets coloured more than t other . 
and a Cox’s orange I put in in 1920. The next is a 
russet that’s older than I am. Then a William pear 
that needs watching if you’re to have the fruit afore 
the birds and wasps. The big old tree back by the 
nut stubs is a very forward harvest apple. The old 
boy in the corner is a good sort of eater and I can 
remember the tanning I got for fiddling them apples 
as a kid. The nut stubs is a bit past it. Thosfc near 
the yew tree is filberts and the ones on this side is 
cob nuts. They all want trimming but the old Guv nor 

would never let me touch them.’ 

We lingered over walnuts, greengages damsons and 

bullaces and ended up by standing by the_ wall of he 
stackvard. Between the stacks and the back oi i 
barn we looked north across a sparser country of wid 
whcatficlds and sheep wolds. The spire of Callow 
Church tapered above the sky-line. > 


BOB 






Callow Church,’ said Bob, shading his eyes. ‘ When 
that grey stone’s bright and sharp like it is to-day it 
means fine weather : but when that’s black there’s 
rain a-coming. A wonderful place is Callow Church, 
too, though there’s many that don’t hojd with it.’ 

‘ It’s High Church, I’ve heard.’ 

‘Aye, there’s incense burnt there and all manner of 
turn-outs and processions. The poor old Guv’nor he 
did say it was idolatrous, and he was terrible sore 
with Miss Danyon when she took to going there of 
a Sunday evening on her bicycle.’ 

‘ Bob Stapley, you mustn’t think me inquisitive, but 
what was Miss Danyon like—I mean to look at ? ’ 

She was a good woman : and never listen to them 
that try to tell you different.’ 

‘ But why ever should they ? ’ 

‘ There’s wicked idle tongues and there’s them that 
loves to tell tales.’ Bob gazed away up the valley to 
the wolds and the great fields and he spoke with the 
voice of one speaking in church. ‘ She was lovely as 
a flower, was Miss Danyon when she were young • 
and she carried herself like a flower, like a daffy on 
Us stem I reckon. And the poor lady, she just grew 
old. She were never old, but she were never young.' 
Her brother meant her no harm and wished to do the 
right thmg by her, but they were both fretful and 

afeared of some things, and I expect it made them 
chafe one another.’ 


He said no more. He lowered his eyes from the 
iew to the fragment of china his boot had scuffed up 
from the orchard undergrowth. There was a flash 
gut upon it. He bent down and picked it up It 

ss cts.?* -* ,hc «*• 

tau l^‘ y0U ". g . scam P the Nephew. He could have 

away*‘into “ d ^ the relic 
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SEVEN 


Long Ears and Guile 

O F all the animals we have possessed at Histley Hill, 
Bella is the star turn. She is a little, shaggy, 
ageless donkey ; and she still exists in the locality on 
loan to someone or other, for she passes from hand 
to hand with an innocent meekness which just hides 
her sickening guile. 

I never know whether she found her way to us by 
deliberate conspiracy or out of genuine neighbourly 
kindness. We laid ourselves open to receive a donkey 
by buying a little cart at a sale. We did not buy it 
expressly for a donkey, but because it was cheap and 
because we had ideas about needing a conveyance 
when the car was not available. We had all enjoyed 
donkeys at the seaside, we had all admired their stolid 
amiability, and we had esteemed them at second-hand 
as a joke. To possess one was an idea bred in the 
spaciousness of Histley. There was room now for such 
fancies, for such treats for the children. We had no 
need to tie ourselves to necessities. Simultaneously 
with this generosity of the spirit, Mr. Love said . 

‘ An old moke’s never no trouble so Jong; as it s cared 
for. Why don’t you ask Bob about Bella . 

It was recognized, of course, that Bob Staplcy should 
be our agent in all things : and Mr. Loye had n 
desire to usurp .another’s function. Bob m his turn 
oojH • ‘ I hear vou was asking about Delia . 

‘ We were wondering about a donkey. Just or 

carting things and perhaps shopping and for the 
children.’ You observe that we quickly rationalize 

' h ' Bella's ££%* I'" *> ** • b “' “ 

in my dinner-hour.’ 
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‘ Don’t let us in for a big expense, Bob. We hadn’t 
really budgeted for a donkey: and we’d better not 
commit ourselves without thinking it over again.’ 
This was said, I suppose, because of childish memories 
of R. L. Stevenson having to make a goad for the 
animal in Travels with a Donkey. 

Never fear,’ said Bob. ‘ That won’t cost you 

nothing. I’ll just ask about the old moke. That’s 

all 111 do. You can be sure I won’t run you in for 
anything.’ 

After his dinner he returned, nevertheless, with Bella 
daintily footing it at the end of a halter. He brought 
her into the gravel sweep because it was a formal 
occasion : and we stood around to admire her, proud 
and a little panic-stricken in the possession of a rela¬ 
tively large animal. ‘ She’s a good old gel,’ said Bob, 
thumping the dust out of her coat with his hand. ‘ She 
don t bite and she don’t kick—not unless you was to 

saddle^ ^ She11 harness to a cart or she>11 take a 

Belia looked at us with the humble dignity of a 
gentlewoman in reduced circumstances. ‘ What has 
she cost? we whispered anxiously. 

Bob-T a t h° n ’L C0 . St r^ ng ’ do you > Belia? ’ touted 
tfci’Vr^ aght tactIes sly, for the sensitive little old 
thing shifted upon her feet. ‘ They’ll be glad to let 

^thev ^ BC * a ' 5 ^ 1 WaS ° n the point of askin S who 

act when re R n n 0rd l r t0 thCm f ° r this nei g 1 ^ourly 
act, when Bella, her halter swinging loose trotted 

across the gravel, and entered the^Lt door o?“he 

indo^rs CTC sai 0 d W Roh C d ° have a rare a PP«ite for 

wTf , , B ° b 35 we burned after her. 

mi^or in n i«. he H- S?andin§ in front of the °val gilt 

ss. Js.'rra.Uf s: 

putpotefiilly. ‘ Now come out of that, old lady/ Bob 
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said, and she immediately walked round the table 
towards the front door again, the family giving way 
on all sides to let her pass. We said in our innocence : 
‘ It’s fortunate she is so obedient,’ our words no 
doubt penetrating the subtle and tender asinine brain 
so widely underestimated by mankind. ‘ She’s not a 
bad old gel, but of course she’ll need shoeing,’ Bob said 
in final judgment, and Bella, whom I fear listened to 
everything, heard that too. 

There are plenty of shoeing smiths nicely spaced 
apart in a traditional pattern by which they do not 
trespass upon one another’s trade. There are enough 
horses to bring them a good living, and if they are 
short of young men to follow them in the trade it is the 
fault of the magic of the towns which lures the young 
away. X hrcc miles to the north > in thc ancient town¬ 
ship of Callow, is the forge of Len Small, master farrier 
and knowing Card. Len is a jocund figure at the 
height of his powers ; not a giant by any means but 
a neat, narrow man covered in muscle and adorned 
by superb moustaches, the pride of all Callow—thc 

Cards of Callow, that is. . , , 

The community in Callow is entertained by two 

sets, the Churchgoers and the Cards. On Sundays 
each set enjoys itself prodigiously, the one with Tjch 
and sometimes arty vestments, the other with grey¬ 
hounds, lurchers, ferrets, firearms, and ale. Oftfcn the 
forces combine at fetes or flower shows and provide 
the whole gamut of entertainment from Maypole 

dancing to shady games of chance. , 

Upon a Tune morning we harnessed Bella to the 

little cart and adjusted things so that the balance was 
just right when we sat upon thc eminence of the wooden 
seat. George Love, who was mending the faim f?* 
at the time, insisted upon taking the seat out and putting 
it back the other way round : and Bella unaccountably 
picked up a mouthful of his nails. I was brought up 
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to horses as a boy, but I suppose I had forgotten about 
donkeys. It was quite ten o’clock when we started at 
a brisk walk. Everyone waved good-bye and we felt 
very proud to be driving the turn-out. One may feel 
magnificent ambling alone even though one looks 
pathetic, or ludicrous. Bella stopped at the bottom of 
the chase, as the farm drive is called, and took a snack 
from the side ol the road. As I began to climb down,' 
all blandishments having failed, she moved quickly 
forward and I fell slowly backwards over the seat. 
Bella did not press her advantage, but stepped out 
and covered a good mile towards Callow. 

We met an energetic lady upon an incline then, and 
Bella stopped. The lady, who had also stopped, was 
carrying a copy of the New Statesman and a map, and 
she was in a muck sweat. ‘ I want to pass by the 

Histley Ruins into Dunworthy,’ she said. ‘ Am I 
right ? ’ 

We told her how right she was. 

‘ It seems a disgraceful way to treat a poor little 

donkey, if I may say .so,’ she remarked. ‘ In weather 
like this, too. 

She strode to Bella's side and patted her com¬ 
passionately. Assaulted upon such unexpected 
grounds, we found it difficult to find cool words with 
which to reply Bella, however, was quicker witted. 
She seized the lady’s copy of the New Statesman in her 

Iady snatched k b ^k. 

We prodded Bella and moved forward with dignity. ' 

pfc ~ h ”'— 


, If f "T a . n °n-sequitur, but it was the best we could 

I the Afterwards we thought of splendid 

rebukes which brought in the jawbone of an L, but 

by that time we were nearly in Callow, having been 
an hour and a half on the road. S 

Bella stopped at the Saracen’s Head on the out- 
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skirts. We took the hint and went in for refreshment. 
When we came out our equipage was just visible pro¬ 
jecting from the angle of a side wall. Bella was wedged 
between a swing door and brick wall beneath the 
words Gentlemen. Half a dozen Callow school-children 
watched the humiliating scene which followed, and fell 
in behind us for the remainder of our journey to Len 
Small’s forge. 

* So you brought Bella ! ’ he exclaimed as the children 
formed up outside. ‘ I’ve shoed mules in the last war 
and zebras for a travelling circus, but Bella do take 
the cake I can assure you.’ 

‘ It will take a long time, then ? ’ 

‘ It will take time, energy, and the bleeding patience 
of Job. You wasn’t thinking of driving home to your 
dinner, I hope ? ’ 

Very soon we entered The Grenadier with Len Small 
and heard his tale of the mules in Flanders, declined 
the offer of a half-bred brindle greyhound, and 
accepted his hint upon the use of goose-grease ex¬ 
ternally for a cold on the chest. Then we returned 
to the forge and joined the children to watch the 
struggle. Bella can cast a man off his balance, step 
on his toes, bite him, and crush him against a wall. 
As a last resort she can kick. All these things we 
watched, while the children applauded, and one shoe 
was fixed with the help of a superannuated man 
specially sent for. Len Small, breathing hard but 
uncomplaining, advised to go away and come back at 
tea-time. Realizing that it would not do to stand all 
day in Callow High Street with the crowd of children, 
we agreed, and had to be fetched home by car. 

After tea we called for Bella : and entered into the 
triumph of Len Small at The Grenadier. We realized 
that we were greatly indebted to him and the super¬ 
annuated man, for many of their friends—Cards of 
Callow every one—mentioned that no other men in 
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all East. Anglia would have done what they had done 
By the time The Grenadier officially opened the 
company had begun to sing : and the superannuated 
man obliged with a solo very like ‘ Villikins and his 
mah but coarser, which he had learnt during the 

„ r j ar ‘ , Tiiere was an evening mist among the 
pollards by the pipe organ factory of Callow when we 
drove Bella away, amid cheers, at an unpredictable 
trot. Our progress was timeless and stately between 
the warm hedges and the high cow-parsley. 

Belli W P1 thC i ° nI y J° ul ? e y for which we employed 
f ”T/ Cle ^ rl y a shopping excursion, either to Dun- 
worthy or Callow, would take a day. Catching or 

meeting a train with her was out of the question. 
Even the children found her slow to ride ^ for she 

her 5 shaggy ^ ^ the of Y-s from 

aVars vacM!s tszssz 

” I " 1 “ ter m th. Beta, 

indm V.“SSda ' Th ' •- 1 '' 

“ unat 

We smote Bella with the fire-tongs 
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paces and pushed several of us against the piano : 
then she gently cropped the flowers in the vase, leaving 
the next move to us. After upsetting the lighter 
articles of furniture and pursuing her once round the 
dining-room table, we coaxed her out of the house 
with bribes of lump sugar. She never returned 
because she remained tied to a tree while Bob Stapley 
was found and told to take her away. 

‘ I thought you might find her a bit of a one for 

indoors,’ he said. # 

‘ But you never told us what she is really like.’ 

‘ I wouldn’t like to have done that, for there’s no 
accounting for tastes : and you was dead set on having 

a donkey.’ , 

With these words he put a halter about her head and 
led her away. How she is disposed of is a village 
mystery I have never desired to solve. A bill came 
in from L. Small, ‘ To shoeing donkey, js. 6d.' Even 
with the expense of the triumph at The Grenadier, 
this was a reasonable fee, arrived at, I was told, by 
calculating i*. per shoe and 6 d. for the superannuated 
man. Reckoning this cost, however, together with 
candles, loaves, and washing, Bella cannot be said to 

have paid her way. 
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1 Taint the Same 



T OTTY is six years old, Peter is tftree ana a •»«», 

L anTAnchusI is usually described by them a 

Thc two younger ones were born at 
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remains fast in all the rigours of adult life. As poignant 

in memory as first love are the casual details which 

make up the country childhood—the sharp smell of 

box-hedging in the sun, the chortle of the roosting 

pheasant, or a sunset seen through the frosted skeleton 
ol the hombehm. 

. Children should be given such a background. More 
important is that they should come to a natural and 

r” ed Understandin g of mowing things. A drill 
instructor invites the recruit to listen to the cadence 

of step and, finding it, to let the use of it become 

second nature. In the same way the cadence of 

fharthfv lf fi S H° Uld - entCr thC understandi ng of children, 
whole Y ’ g may Walk in Ste P and see things 

th Jr C passionS} ! hc problems, and the responsibilities 

nvr TFT* °n ****** and thc arts of living wffl 

iWence Thev wil1 have «5ored 

nnocence. They will have left their footprints upon 

the yielding grass and upon firm, fertile soil Their 

experience will have recognized winter hunger InH 

0 As a? “Ttte'ch^Udren^coZ^-bred^ 116 ^' 

3SP&JS.- r i-C&XSi 

upon the youn? ytI £ al educati °n plays 

niliilist to go forth intn dS a s Un b at h mg Bloomsbury 

traveUers. g A liberal Stam°eH d ° fBa,ha ™ c °mmercial 
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bury—and Jarrow and Dowlais—in the garments of 
truthful citizenship is the solution—but one which I 
should not be contemplating in pages devoted to the 
modest landscapes of Histley Hill. 

High principles and good intention do not solve all 
the problems of bringing up children : nor does the 
country background so proudly advocated bring un¬ 
failing enlightenment. What are commonly called 
‘ the facts of life ’, for instance, cannot be explained 
by the mere arrival of puppies and kittens. 

When Judy, our white flufFy bitch, had her puppies 
under the spare room bed, Lotty and Peter discovered 
her first, and roused the household. It was too late, 
and in any case undesirable, to conceal the mysteries 
of this birth. Considering ourselves, indeed, to be 
modern parents of liberal outlook, we had disdained 
gooseberry trees and storks. The facts of life 
seemed to be coming along nicely. 

Soon afterwards we began to prepare for an arrival 
in our own family ; and two months before Anchusa 
was born we decided to tell Lotty and Peter, who 
seemed quite unaware of such a possibility. We issued 
the news as part of the Christmas celebrations and we 
were factual about it as we had promised ourselves. 
Inhere were shouts of joy in the house and we wondered 

why we had been reticent so long. 

Then we heard Lotty calling to her choleric friend the 

cowman: ‘ Mr. Tuke ! Oh, Mr Take! Mummy 
is going to hdve a baby upstairs under the spare room 

I hope I am right. I hope that Hl ^ tl . ey , H ^ 1 
give the children that childhood which is keen and 
vivid, associated with things alive and growing. My¬ 
self an only child, brought up generally atone m what 
was then country, I have a strong sense of place in 

m I c^remember the bird-minders arriving every 



year to look after the cherry orchards and how they 
lifted me to see chaffinches’ nests in the crooks of 
trees. There was the hole I dug because the grave¬ 
digger who worked part-time in our garden promised 
to ‘ show me a penny ’ if I could dig myself out of 
sight. There was the harness-room smelling un¬ 
forgettably of musty liquorice and the hush which fell 
on the whole house which made me take refuge there 
because of the death of Old Jack, the cob. The rich 
squelch of mud reminds me of stumbling through the 
rushes to see a moorhen’s nest where there were never 
eggs. In a cockcrow at midnight in the winter I still 

recognize the chill expectancy Q f the old enchanted 
Lihnstmas. 

l,n?,V addS . up 1:0 ! ht ! e , enou g h ; and I have seen the 
housing estate which has physically supplanted that 

landscape in Bucks. But I admit thaf its distant 

I shall not T T , me on bcha >f of our children. 

sce rhi , "1 ,f h - ey gr0W U P never wishing to 
see the countryside again. They will have had their 

chance and the life of the city is free for all. 

„ nt 3 y * f hlnk ther f’ s “nothing there that they haven't 
got and of course they must have it,’ Bob Stanley says 

1 'rlf ’Tri! ° f , that same ci ‘y life for the young 

r - tip £ -ia 

ssa ."r-r-s 

and where ^ 'T °v °T 38 you ^w 

with me £ a They llved wcl1 when they was 

Y want • 1 c ount there’s been Stapleys 
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working up here at Histley Hill for nigh on three 
hundred years. Then there’s Master Tuss \vants men : 
or there’s forever of farmers far as you can see what 
farms well and keep good men. There’s Len Small 
at the forge in Callow, willing to learn any youngster 
the trade. There’s old Smiler, the stonemason and 
millwright, that’s got nobody to take on after him when 
he’s gone . . . But no : three of mine’s away to the 
city, and the lesser one, Alice, she what stays at home 
With mother, her head hangs on being an usherette or 
something in a cinema same as a school friend of hers. 

How shall the good heart of the countryside—which 
is Bob Stapley and his kind—be saved ? His children 
grew up strong and bold in this unblemished place. 
He gave them a good life : they have taken by their 
standards, a better. They have sought better wages 
and shorter hours. Who can blame them ? They 
have bought a little leisure and much self-respect 
both qualities are mass-produced and cheap. 1 hey 
have done well but they are paying in high prices, in 
high city rents, in new ambitions, in worry, in crowded 
hurried lives. They have gained the gigantic car P c ^ 
portals of super-cinemas, the savoury chromium offis 
and chips counters, and the abrupt levelling of urban 
life Yet this land is good, the country seasons are 
ample, and there are broad acres which industry an 
avarice cannot and will not use. j 

‘ The self-respect of the land worker must ^ ^workers • 
He should have the status of overalled worker*. 
The practices of farming have moved with the times. 
The uses of the soil and the mechanization of imp! 

has brought new hopes in .his conneeuon. 
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short rural education should be expanded and directed 

towards a pride in the land and an ambition to become 

expert in cultivation. After the age of fourteen, higher 

education and apprenticeship should be merged and 

the youngster given a start. With the higher wages 

and a trade union which are now inevitable, there is 

no reason why the children of Bob Staplcy’s children 

should crave for the tinsel riches of the crowded 
places. 

They are thinning out Pentlow Wood as we talk 
and the children explore the hollow oaks which grow 
along its lower edge and give shade to that side of 
the water meadow. ‘ ’Tain’t the same again/ Bob 
says wuh sudden seriousness. ‘I’ve seen much of 
Pentlow planted—for the Guv’nor made a good thing 

oilr th* hC s 1 hootl ^~ but 1 remember a’clambering 
over them oaks and I remember seeing children of 

mine in them. ’Tain’t the same, though : not 

afterwards. Yes, and though you may have gone 

courting beneath ’em and all. They are never the 

^T, aS rTt hen n °a brst ^ ound ’em and climbed ’em 
as I used to tell Miss Danyon, poor ladv when sh^ 

took a stroll down here with the young Nephew to watch 
us cutting, same as you are now ’ P 

bed! 1 ' Th7 Pentlow / s cIose, y ^ she knew her flower 
beds. There arc rides cut through the wood wi£ 

^ h , r0ugh which y° u ean drive a wood- 
and ^here ^ ™th * gUn '. She had P Ianted violets here 

iilliiUP 

At one time she had walked there with the Nephew 
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and taught him the geography of the rides, where the 
nuts were, the wood-strawberries, and the bluebells: 
and she had taken pleasure in not being alone. Then 
in the wet summer, after she had learnt to play tennis, 
she had met the vicar’s locum down by the mill at 
the Foot and he had asked to walk back with her— 
by the nearest way which was through the rides. 
George Love, at work upon the roof of the mill, 
watched them go and thought of his own youth 
with the ardour of a sentimental philosopher. He 
packed his tools, in fact, and at a respectful distance 
followed them, making a slight deviation from his way 
home from work. 

The red-haired young clergyman talked something 
wonderful and his voice echoed through Pentlow 
Wood like the nave of a church. Miss Danyon s voice 
was never heard, for the clergyman spoke of the vice 
and squalor of his own parish in the city, of which 
she, poor dear, could know little. They paused at the 
intersection of the rides and the locum stopped on one 
knee ‘ for all the world to see ’ : but Miss Danyon 
did not wait for his voice to start again nor for him 

to rise from the steamy wet grass. She 1™ rne , d av ^ 
I don’t blame her. I have heard that red-haired 
locum too. His golden voice has become a success 
of the radio, and Mr. Love says it is ‘just like he talked 
to her in Pentlow Wood ’. She always bstenedtohim 
afterward, turning the wireless low so as not to wa 

her brother. She was always bored. 

Onlv once again were these gentle rides unkind to 

,1,S H «» th. .... .he ".Pi.™ 

•» S," ,‘.S SruVt g. 

the mare that way to put her out to grass and the 
of them went down the ride. 
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The Nephew was standing below the hollow oaks 
*• with both arms about the youngest, craziest, and most 
shrill of the Vicarage daughters. He kissed her six 
times as Miss Danyon, Bob, and the marc passed 
through the gate. 

££> ‘ Well, mum, we’re only young once, I says to Miss 

Danyon,’ Bob says. 

Only once, Bob,” she says, “ if we’re lucky.” 
And beheve me her voice, or the way she said it, 
makes the old mare jump out of her skin ’ 

The sun blandly fills up the ride, the chock of the 
axes and billhooks echoes, and their bonfire crackles, 
ihe house and the garden may be fixed to time and 
purpose but the wood is as young or old as you feel. 
The children storm through like savage gods : and the 
landscape is strangely yielding, strangely forgiving. 

of T cl Chll £, en h i aVe earnt to dislin suish seven kinds 
'> They be gm to distinguish the songs of 

birds. Mistakenly I tried to clothe Pentlow with 
magic and legend. But fairies and pixie woodmen 

wood n ° t a P pea '- ° nl >' onc ‘roe out of the whole 

r d 0d th “ fT’ h f aps of them - 11 is avoided, 

advemure P ' aCC ,s a boUterous physical 

n J nv suppose that 1 myself catch a glimpse of Miss 
rate the ehurc^VVr 6 PaSSing ° n ber deco- 

chill 0,11 h ? h u, , hcr passage is as natural as the 
trees. Pa ° r ° f bluebdls in the timclcss shade of the 
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NINE 

White Christmas 


I T is Christmas. A multitude of candles burns inj' 
the medieval fastness of Callow Church, adding 
little but merriness to the daylight which pours in on 
all sides. The only sombre objects are the two rows 
of Christmas trees and the people in Sunday best. 

The congregation is accommodated upon rush- 
bottom chairs in the central aisle. There are no pews 
or heavy fixed furniture to obstruct the beauty of the 
architectural daylight and the generous pattern of 
spaciousness. The wide chancel is in full view : the 
choir and players of musical instruments occupy the . 
west end beneath the belfry. Good use is being made 
of the space. Half Callow (including even some of the,. 
Cards), apparelled all in its best, is in procession, 
lustily singing a carol, a little out of step, occasionally 
out of tune, getting lost and finding itself, much 
encumbered by the carrying of lighted candles which 
.occasionally are caught up in the Christmas decora¬ 
tions, overturning the rush-bottom chairs, choking m 
its own incense, but having a royal time celebrating 


the birth of Chrfst. . . 

It is very High Church : and some say it is very 

wicked. Others are quite carried away by the Early 

English Catholic ritual blending with very Lett 

sermons, by the rather pre-Raphaelite ornamentation 

by the good taste displayed in the music by the 

obeisances and the processions, or by the rich appu 

tenances of the priests and servers. 

Lotty and Peter, who have rarely been to church, ^ 
stand upon chairs and sing in toneless gibbensh 
<rravelv holding hymn-books upside down. If I let 
fhem join the passion I fear that I may never catch 
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them again, so I have conceded them their un- 
> ceremonious vantage point. 

At last there is a pause. The service takes on a more 
solemn hue : and it is not easy to follow it. We kneel 
down and think—all three of us—of Mother at home 
cooking the turkey. There have been prayers : and 
P -**° w * n the chancel in the bright light of the morning 
they have begun a ritual which is more or less silent 

rather self-conscious and theatrical, but which prostrates 
silence SSlbIy CxhaUSted con S r cgation in an ecstasy of 


. ^ ^is moment Lotty stands up and says : ‘ Where 
is the Lord Jesus ? * 

The Cromwellian question, dismissing so little and 

‘tv, h| S >° m “ ch - m , akes me very happy : but I say 
shush 1 and go through the disciplinary grimaces 

s P th P slLht.v an , paient in church - 7p he Cards 

* of Len I* h ,l‘ r P u aCe r and 1 answer * he wink 
' S " laU _' vl . th what I hope is a knowing wink. 

tions A 17 Ch , nstmas should he laid oh solid founda- 

of the sM,n° mP CtC SUr , re, ' dcr t0 the tra ditional spirit 

witWnXf ' S e5Sent ' 1 al i f ° r there arc no alternatives 
within the farms and the fields. There are no res 

pamomime" 1 ' Cal . Culated joviality, no Boxing Day 
pantomime, no cinemas to fill ud the Pam ThZ 

is one of the few surviving social 
formalities ^which is undistracted by Ae mater a 

cosumuch b he / gC - II . takes oarefu/preparatfon? U 

work > it often turns out disappoin - 

r— or ,h ' 

ChristmaTTt y Histlev “Sin ^ Z-° C ' lildrcr * 

herX^retntf Bob St ^ s > hid open°ef 
oree presents. Bob Stapley says it is thirty years 
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or more since there were any children’s parties with 
a snow man in the drive and toffee apples in the y 
porch. 

As Christmas approached, and cotton-wool snow 
appeared in the shop window of J. Tuss, baker, the 
rooms at Histley took on a jovial character. There 
were many Christmases well kept-up, fatly provisoned,/- 
heartily endowed behind this geniality. Year after 
year at this season Danyon had taken off his gaiters 
and stretched out his barrelly legs to great fires in 
the downstairs rooms for days at a time. He had 
viewed the farm work with a desultory eye, spending 
mornings and afternoons shooting or entertaining 
company. There is provision for such a season at 
Histley Hill. 

George Love’s injunction to himselfin mid-November 
that he must get on with mending the copper because 
4 I doubt but what you’ll be needing it for Christmas 
pudden ’ was a stern hint of the preparations to be 
made. By a wooden covered-in passage-way which 
contains the old hand-pump you come^ from the 
kitchen to the brew-house—known by all as 4 brew-us . 

It is stone-flagged and lofty, a chilly place, traditionally 
the domain of Bob Stapley, for he used it for milk- 
cooling and the keeping of kindling-wood himseli 
barely recollecting the brewing of ale there a generation 

ag The kitchen people, in recent times, have been 
known to dispute his right, for there are the coppers 
in two comers and in between, at the back of the open 
grate, is the bread oven which we shall never attemp 
to use. 4 We alius does the puddens in that old C °PP C ^ 
on the left,’ Bob said as soon as Mr. Love had finished 
the job. 4 They should be done by November ist by ^ 
rights, but I daresay you’ll manage.’ 

That comment carried an urgency which could not 

be overlooked and the steaming of the puddens took 
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place forthwith. ‘ They be steaming the puddens 

v to-day, said Bob to Tuke the cowman out in the 
farmyard. 

Bout time, too, said Tuke. ‘ Miss Danyon would 
nave finished hers by now, I warrant.’ 

Sy^ e > cember arrived and Bob said : ‘ You’ll want a 

‘ A turkey ? ’ we said—this was our first year—‘ Of 
course we 11 get one when the time comes.’ 

.Ill talk to Len Small, then.’ 

‘ Why ? What’s Len to do with turkeys ? ’ 

th ^ old fello ' v 7 read y> the old chap that helped 
over the donkey. He and Len does turkeys.’ 

Very soon we were hurried over to Callow, and Bob 

who came with us, said : • Better late than never ’’ 

The superannuated man was wading waist high among 

gobbling turkeys. < There’s half ’em bespokf already 

.> but 1 ^resay we’ll look you out a nice one-seeW 

young "Len 0 ’™ ““ and al) ' Wait while I fetch 

k SUr ? n j ing s P ecdthe superannuated man shot 

pt p ssjtt 

? ld > staving off our embarrassment • « I SUD 
pore ? you ve made the shoes for Fathcr Christmas’s' 

trouWe tils yea^ e sai d d 0 Lenu • V& weren ’‘ 

4 do you ? » fffT? *} L . e ? e ? slI y- About 25-lb. one 
to which one mustTnow^n S** professionaI politeness 

standing m cXw Ta Carff anSWerS * ° ne has an V 


‘ Bit much,’ I said casually. 

‘ Go on with ycr,’ Len said. * You’re a big< 
family ... 

‘ I think 20 lb. would do nicely.’ 

‘ All right, then. We start killing about the twelfth. 
When would you like yours?’ . 

So the dinner was planned without shame orreticencJT 
over a matter of nearly two months. The snow came 
and a load of holly was brought in a farm-cart. On 
the Saturday before Christmas I set ofF to the ever¬ 
green part of Pentlow Wood with Bob for a Christmas 
tree. It took us a couple of hours to make up our 
minds. The more trees we saw the more exacting we 
became. Our tree must just reach the low ceiling, 
must be shapely, but strong enough to bear the presents. 
We talked in the easy disconnected way one talks in 
a wood, dodging our heads this way and that to avoid 
heavy branches and the snow we knocked oft. 1 hat ^ 
was how I heard the amazing news about George Love. 

Old Danyon might have deserved his reputation lor 
being close for eleven months of the year : but at 
Christmas his generosity burgeoned remarkably in 
crifts of birds. There was a goose, a hefty Christmas 
dinner, for every man upon the farm. Dls P™.P°^ 
tionately for every single man there was five shiffings. 

The only man who had ever complained about this 
was George Love, that connoisseur of women, who 
saw these fine geese year after year go to men with 
half his talent, men indeed who, in their time 
snucht his advice in matters of the heart. Wiien 
Danyon had died, George Love had the consolabon 
that this anomalous custom would cease.For a yea 
it ceased, nobody having overcome tier save 
toward strangers sufficiently to mention -t to ten 
owner of the three farms. Now, this very Christmas, 
the custom was renewed to the great satisfaction of 
the village. Single men, moreover, were to benefit 
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by the generous substitution of a fowl for the five 
shillings. 

Alas, this meant that one must eat fowl for Christmas 
dinner : and, said Love, fowl was no Christmas dinner 
at all for a hungry man and his housekeeper. This 
was worse in fact, than the receipt of five shillings. 
It fair riled him, he said. 

Last Wednesday, therefore, barely a week before the 
giving of these gifts, a fabulous event had taken place 
George Love on a mission to Dunworthy to buy 
timber, had brought back a special marriage licence 
to marry his own housekeeper, a woman with a terrible 
quint but neat habits. They were married per¬ 
functorily as the snow fell and they took the afternoon 

forcT ^ Dum r° rth y< alon g with all the women going 

f . There^ 1 nnt hOPP r n g ’ '' an aftern00n ’ s honeymoon 
like her > Rob Sf** W °"! an that can cook a goose 

»«- Wtsvu 

Love.’ ‘ h We are tC con g ra tulate you, Mr. 

‘ Aye, we live and learn * he sain 
I could never pierce. < Thanking you all th^sam" 8 

ifthe cel^ Say S0> Pr ° Per P,ace for tl >is pin of bee" 

We shall never colonize the cellar Tt 

the great bread oven, to the past when the hnf’ 
entirely self-sufficing and ^ • nen tne “ ouse was 

rare event. The way down to^M? ^ XC f Ursion was a 

stone staircase perilously close to the ni.r^’ gauche 
for that reason kept locked A the 1 nur sery door, and 

pantry is the approach L^ks^nd'h^ 15 ^ 00 ^ the 
khows who built it and fashioned v barre .k- _ Heaven 
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is circular in shape and a brick step runs round it 
upon which the casks were laid. The circular floor- 
space in the centre slopes in order to drain the drips. 
But the oak framework for the casks has gone ; and 
the trap-door was opened less and less frequently for 
the haymaking beer, the harvesting beer, and the strong 
ale for Christmas. Our nine-gallon pin in such a 
setting would look paltry indeed. These are not the 
days for home-brewed beers. The cellar must be ruled 
out of bounds even for hide and seek. 

Christmas week began, and I prudently examined 
the children in the mythology of Christmas. They 
had a vague story to tell about Father Christmas 
coming in a cart drawn by a stag. He was employed 
by the Abbots Stanton drapers, and he was to be seen 
upon any week-day selling tickets for a lucky dip. 

The poor kids, in fact, had been sold the com¬ 
mercialized Christmas which goes with the 8 s. 6 d. 
Christmas dinner including favours, and the super¬ 
panto with 150 big, blonde girls. Everyone in the 
house, it seems, was too preoccupied to make a sledge 
fly through the night, to require notes to be written 
to the omniscient greybeard, to hear jingle bells in the 
cracking quiet of frost, to find chimneys mysterious and 
capacious enough for sacks magically overladen. 
The imaginative fiction, the comfortable myth, th , e 
fantastical tradition are too often denied to-days 


h’ldren 

Now I claim to be no nostalgic thief raiding the past, 
no refugee in the musty sentiment of bric-a-brac, n 
exile from my own times, but I challenge the meannes 
of the draper’s Christmas, the amusement caterer s 
festival we have begun to offer our children according 
to our means. Lotty and Peter shall have all he 
mystery, the deceptions, the tricks, the downright lie 
if you Uke. These are the furniture of the >magmati . 

The snow helped, for snow always brings that 
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heightening of the sense of home. It'points the con¬ 
trast between outdoors and in. It formalizes gables, 
chimney stacks, and eaves. It dramatizes the plain 
merit of home. How it snowed that Christmas ! How 
deeply we enjoyed watching it fall as a drop (iurtain 
to Christmas ! 

It nearly wrecked our arrangements. 

First the water went off on the afternoon of the 
party, the day before Christmas Eve. We had invited 


every child in Histley of six years or less, and they 
struggled up the hill through the blizzard with all the 
doggedness of their East Anglian race. The taps gave 
up as they arrived, and we. knew that once the Ram 
stopped the whole water system would freeze. 

We reckoned without the mothers over this. One 
by one they gravitated to the kitchen while the children 
explored the house. They took the tea supply and 
the washing-up into their own hands, led as usual by 
Mrs. Stapley. An incredible event was Mrs. Tukc 
sending her husband to start the Ram. Mr. Tuke 
rebel and cynic, went. ’ 

There was atea grouped about the festive masterpiece 
in cake by J. Tuss. There were crackers. There was 
the Christmas Tree from the wood, all lit up. Candles 
and lamps burned in every room. Children scampered 
along the passages and played hide and seek in the 
lew dark crannies. The mothers settled down to 
gossip with accomplished abandon : with one accord 
they discussed the new Mrs. Love. 

thl !£f t! ? ink that . °, ur S hosts Presided with us, that 

hnhb h G h V° r ’ a . llttle . shakcn out of himself by the 
n,W 11 a q^t pint with the men out of the 

K e , n r pir l ln the brew " us > and that Miss Danyon 
pallid but lively, poured out and handed cups ti/her 
unsubstantial arms ached. P 

On the next day, Christmas Eve, George Love 
ood in the kitchen and remarked : 4 Them modern 
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grates is a delusion and that is why they be dolled 
up with coloured enamel. You’ve been and paid for 
a pretty shade of green instead of a decent oven. 
You’ll have to light the old range. That’s all there is 
to it.’ / 

Mr. Love had come in an advisory capacity, it 
seemed. He had observed the arrival of the 20-lb. 
turkey and he had known at once that the modern 
cooking range installed for us would not take it. The 
bird had been drawn and trussed by Bob’s wife in the 
brew-us and the green enamelled oven had been tried. 
I think George Love would have travelled many miles 
through the snow to bear witness to its failure. It 
proved all that he had ever said in private and in the 
Metson Arms about modern stoves. We lighted the 
old range, for which he had the highest personal regard, 
and promised to keep it burning over Christmas. A 
little maliciously, I asked after his goose. With great 
dignity he replied that his wife was taking care of it 
and she would set aside a jar of goose-grease for us 
to use if we had chest colds. 

Christmas Eve came and the children lay awake in 
the noisy house. There were no carol singers because 
of the snow and because people had turned on their 
radios. The grown-ups tied up presents and stuffed 
stockings and still the children watched. 

We slipped outdoors, munching across the lawn in 
our Wellingtons. There 'was a cutting north-east 
wind, that wind which rules the winter nights lor 
weeks on end in this region. The rides m Pentlow 
Wood were wide, pallid thoroughfares of unblemished 
snow. Dead leaves fidgeted, snow feathered down 
from overladen branches. As we padded along, 
pigeons blustered out of tree-tops here and there. 

Such was that white Christmas, a fast, bitter pause 
in the year : and it was proper to enjoy that pause, 
to walk in the snow-cradled night and enter into the 
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silence which cleanses the heart. Such heart-case I 
take to be the very spirit of Christmas. 


TEN 


Progress 


A FTER our first Christmas there was candle-grease 
everywhere. None of us had learnt properly to 
hold a candle. We had even allowed ourselves to be 
taken in by the good looks of upright candle-sticks and 
had carried them, instead of saucer candle-sticks, to and 
fro with us about the house. This left a trail of grease 
upon carpets and stairs. There was another pattern 
of red grease where the Christmas tree had stood, and 
there were the drips from the dining-room candles 
which had first taken the fancy of Bella the donkey. 
This was the price of the charm of a candle-lit winter! 

The lamps left their mark upon another plane. First 
they yellowed, then they browned, and finally they 
blackened the low ceilings. They had to be lit by 
tea-time, which meant that they burned for six or 
seven hours every evening. Every morning they had 
to be trimmed and refilled. Their charms were never 
mentioned by the time Christmas had come and gone. 

1 he new year comes in on tiptoe, a stranger visiting 
a country locked in sleep, invested by wind and frost. 
Ihe house is built against the north-east wind of 

sfirl er ' ,° n , that wmdward side they placed the 

north y anil and , tW ° ra ° geS ° f Cart buil dings which run 
"T, " d east Protecting our flanks. The boundary 
wall between the stackyard and orchard is our next 
bulwark : then comes the orchard itself. Everywhere 
pon Histley Hill the trees are placed against the 
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weather. There is the chestnut tree in the front drive 
protecting the north walls : there are the three yews * 
acting together with the nut stubs as windbreaks in the 
orchard. Finally there is the brew-us and its con¬ 
necting passage, all solid and windowless : and the 
construction of the house itself. At that cold end, 
facing the orchard, is the long low gallery of the larder 
with a sliding lattice window which the sun cannot 
reach and a wall as thick as your arm. The tiled 
roof is brought right down from the chimney stack to 
this window, sloping snugly against the weather. If 
you view the whole from a high ladder you will see 
the excellent planning of it and thank your stars for 
that ancient harmony of practical design. 

Yet you will shiver, for there is still the keen tyranny 
of the wind and the hundred and eight draughts (con¬ 
servatively rating twelve draughts per room). 

After Christmas the winter clamps down upon life 
for several months. The farm men assemble every 
morning in the dark. It seems impossible that they 
can do anything useful, stumbling about carrying 
hurricane lamps. Their figures, seen in the early light, 
are timeless. They often wear three sacks on top of 
their working clothes ; one as an apron, one across 
the shoulders, and the third slung over the head. They 
break the ice on the pond and they are figures painted 
against the snow of Breughal : they gather about the 
harness-room fire and they are Biblical figures symboliz¬ 
ing all mankind. In fact they arc Bob and Tuke and 
the rest, reasonable and contented men, doing their 
chores as they have learnt to do them since childhood. 
Tuke in the cold cavern of the cowsheds is milking. 
Bob is putting up a feed to the horses and will soon 

be getting them ready for work. 

It is at such times that the self-sufficiency of the old 
house is most apparent. The small community upon 
the hill and in the two valleys, in Histley and Meiston, 
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seems to rely little upon the central economic regime. 
Social ambitions are few. Many families, indeed, 
retire upstairs to their feather b6ds under the thatch 
as soon as the evening meal of high tea is cleared away. 
When darkness falls and the animals have been fed 
and bedded down, there is a silence in the farm pre¬ 
cincts which only light can break. 

We were strangers to this way of life which has 
changed so little in so many hundred years. We 
brought with us some of the gregariousness, the social 
unrest, and the interdependence, bred by material 
progress. It was typical of us that the Electricity 
Scheme arrived so soon after we did. 

I once wrote poems about pylons (and people printed 
them). In those days they were just appearing on 
the Sussex Downs and in their vigorous ugliness I 
fancied I saw Progress. It was abstract Progress- 
humanity being intrinsically better for such tools as 
electricity. At Histley Hill we have lived to enjoy the 

march of that Progress and laugh ofT the young 
man s fancy. ; b 

Some master plan no doubt directs the march of the 
pylons across the ageless fields of East Anglia. Often 
they are a great hindrance to agriculture. It is 
necessary to plough round them. They are unsightly. 
Way has often had to be cut for them through under- 

Ind -A .■ ® 7 . wi V* timber - A S ainst these material 

kr dlsadvan tages it is urged that they are a 
sita 1 public service enriching the community, and the 

loss of so many square yards of fertile land or of a 
pleasant view must never be stressed by the few at the 
expense of the many. Besides, there are modest 
compensations, laid down by statute. For some years 

HistkyHUMal!^. °k h ;f/‘ ension wircs had crossed the 
rnsuey Hill land : but that was not for us. It avoided 

weTre tofd, tTtap^t. W ° U ' d haV * C ° St the earth > 
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Mrs. Lovelace, however, had bought the farmhouse 
just down the hill : and she was willing to take a long i 
view of such matters as electricity. It was she who 
first explored the possibility of how much it would 
cost. Her negotiations revealed the reasons why so 
few of our farms and hamlets can afford electricity. 1 
Very little sense of the service of the community enters 
into these schemes. Their first and only consideration 
is the satisfaction of shareholders. The countryside, 
the rural community, and the improved mechaniza¬ 
tion of farming are served only if sufficient ransom can 
be paid. 

Mrs. Lovelace is a determined person and she showed 
a public spirit far exceeding that of the grim Monopoly 
which, masquerading as a Public Service, sent its 
minions into our two valleys to dictate their terms to 
the people. 

As soon as the Electricity Scheme was first heard of, 
signatures were collected in Histley village. Just about 
fifty cottagers and the two publicans were anxious to 
use electricity, and their signatures represented a 
guarantee to the Monopoly that their service would 
be used. Nevertheless it was suggested to Mrs. Love¬ 
lace that her supply should be drawn in a direct line 
across the fields from the main high-tension cables. 

It would avoid all houses and farms and her conveni¬ 
ence would be served—at a price. 

First she was to pay a capital sum. 1 his was 
nothing more or less than a free gift of well over £100 
to the Monopoly. She would receive no interest. 
There would be no repayment at any time upon any 
pretext. No capital payment : no electricity, and 
very politely—be damned to prospective consumers. 

Next there was the cost of bringing it. 1 he con- ( 


1 It has been estimated that only about 25,000 to 30,000 agri¬ 
cultural holdings out of a total of 365, 97 * "'ere served with 
electricity in 1938.—Scott Report. 
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sumer must naturally pay for every foot of that, lest 
the Monopoly should have to work for its living. 

Finally Mrs. Lovelace was to guarantee a consump¬ 
tion of about £"]0 a year—say thirty shillings a week— 
whether she was able to use it or not. This absolved 
the Monopoly from the possibility of the wretched 
consumer using current with economy and prudence 
in order to see a return upon the great outlay. 

As a financial ‘ cert ’ for the Monopoly this Elec¬ 
tricity Scheme must have been unequalled, as indeed 
it was medieval in its baronial exploitation of people. 

Mrs. Lovelace, because she was determined to have 
the current, intimated that she might pay the monstrous 
capital sum or part of it (for like all ransoms these are 
usually negotiable). Then she pointed to the whole 
of Histley village which also required electricity, 
quoted the signatures upon the document, and sug- 
gested that the lines might be brought their way. 

Oh , they re only small fry ,’ was the comment of the 

Company s representative : and I print it here because 
it is something which should never be forgotten when 
the virtues of maintaining Public Service in the hands 

°i a money-making Monopoly come to be examined. 

I here followed, that spring, meetings and negotia- 
tmns which are too drab and tedious to be recalled. 

he? bitTh aCe ’i determined and sweet-tempered, did 

for herself h F gh * nC \ C0 ™ cr > for the community and 
Nni h? ^ c E ^ er y° ne had to shell out to some extent. 

our shar! n T at His u tle y Hiil wc tried to limit 
Mrs LovelJe m neve , r , or S otten that, but for 
even tn n ’ $ Were a " SmaU fr V ’ and unworthy 

statufoJ 7 ° Ur r UCS t0 the S rcat Monopoly with its 
The ^ f ° WerS for su PP’y in g power, light, and heat 
The pylons came up the river valley at last and 

' electriMight'" to P ic the magi^of 

“1 j , e were a number of dissenters Mr 

T«ke reckoned the bright light would fair pS^ue The 
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cows of an early morning. The ancient who sat on 
the bench in the Metson Arms every night affirmed 
that the lightning would travel along the cables and 
burn a body to death. The most dramatic dissent 
undoubtedly was that of the new Mrs. Love. She 
told George Love that she would not have it in the 
house in a;ny circumstances for the plain reason that 
she did not want to go blind. Upon this she was 
prepared to stake her career as a married woman. 

In the past Mr. Love had had the privilege of sacking 
his housekeepers on their slightest disobedience. It 
was not more than ten years since he had rid himself 
of Mrs. Damson because of her absolute refusal to eat 
suet roll on the grounds of ill-health. Now the lady 
with the neat habits and the terrible squint who had 
solemnly declared her intention of honouring and 
obeying him, defied the benison of electric light for 
which he himself had collected signatures, going from 
house to house. 


4 Is that enough to rile a man ? ’ he declared. ‘ A 
man such as myself that don’t hold with new-fangled 
devices but none-the-more knovvs a good thing when 
he sees it ! “ What do you know about this here 

’lectric ? ” I says to her. “ There ain’t no warmth in 
it,” she says, and that I don’t deny. “ But what’s 
warmth, woman,” I says. “ You don’t take up your 
sewing up to the lamp to warm yourself but to see your 
stitches.” “ Oh, I sees my stitches, don’t you fear, 
George Love,” she says. “ I ain’t married a man—a 
churchwarden though he may be—to have my eye¬ 
balls froze and rusted by that bleak cruel light. 

“ That’s where you’re ignorant,” I says, for the 
whole of London is lit by ’lectric and, come to that, 
there’s few in Dunworthy don’t use it. You rc not 
going to tell me their eyes is falling out. But- 1tlie > 

do wear spectacles, man, woman, and child, and the 
cooking of their food is all dry and sere, she says. 
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“ So don’t think you’re going to make a fool of me 
at my time of life, George Love.” That’s how she 
talks, and nothing I can say will make her no different.’ 

‘ y°V would be wise to have the electric put in, spite 
her,’ said Bob. ‘ And when you turns the switch she’ll be 
frit to death of turning it off. You’ll never do no good 
^ if you’re going to be ruled by some diddy owd woman.’ 
Mr. Love, who had been in the vanguard of Progress 
moodily regarded the team of men slinging the cable 
m the valley. ‘I seen better jobs,’ he declared 

char ; ce lie of the land we were the first served. 
1 he Monopoly’s men who came to see us were patient 
and efficient. We had the task of allocating the 
position of points throughout the house : then thev 
earned out the wiring. Unhappily they finished at 
midday and we were denied the dramatic ceremony of 
switching on the first light at twilight. We happened 
to walk mto the kitchen and there was the cold, P yellow 
glint of a loo-watt bulb forcing itself upon the March 

H U " fv °L the farm came in and we 

ank its health Then, with singular inappropriate¬ 
ness we played Brahms’ Symphony No. 4 „,E Minor 
all through uppn the newly purchased radiogram 

of ^hTTlf V, P ° UC astonishm ent at the mechanism 
ot t he self-changing records. 

in ,h: e l e . V , e r?A ame ° n we swi ‘ched on every light 

of thV Schen wh h °b SC h shadows ‘he 7r7rs 

„ kitchen which had assembled whenever the 
hanging lamp was lit were banished Tt,„ thc 

Th^archhectural^irriositiT’of^the^'s'tair d ' Sa PP“ ar “th 

were a maS aSe Th hiCh i™"? the ‘'“house 

drawing-room dlpCd’ ^ 

tions Thcr^lJ, P 1 bn , 1Iiant ’ generous proper- 

‘he first taLt histtircoCbbi 7 ^""" rUSh > ht and 
almost a sly gaiety. by terrors and took on 
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With electric cooking, sweeping, lighting, heating, 
and refrigeration the old house was half as easy again 
to run. vEsthetically little, if anything, was lost : for 
oil lamps give an atmosphere of tranquillity which is 
nostalgic and not practical. It took more than a 
change from tallow to candle or oil to electricity to 
alter a character like Histley Hill or to disturb the 
ghosts. 

Nobody was struck by lightning and nobody’s eyes 
dropped out : but the first compromise was reached 
in the married life of George Love. He sits in his 
front room in the vivid illumination provided by a 
6 o-waU bulb, while Mrs. Love plys her needle in the 
harmless radiance of an oil lamp at the back. 


ELEVEN 

Poor Lady , Poor Lady ! 

R EMEMBERING to find out about a piano-tuner 
is not unlike remembering to get a haircut. The 
thought crawls around the edge of the conscience while 
things go from bad to worse and people begin to 

remark on it. , . , . i 

Possessing an electric radiogram upon which to hear 

the Emperor Concerto played by Schnabel made the 

Beggars Opera played upon our piano sound shabDy. 

We had been telling each other all the winter hovv we 

ought to look after the piano, and not allow it to stand 

between two outside walls where Miss Danyon had 

stood hers. It was not fair to a piano wekeptsaying, 4 

particularly when we had not finished pa>nng instal 

ments for it. We had never had a house before which 

was large enough to take a grand piano, so we had 
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POOR LADY, POOR LADY! 

lashed out on the ‘ never-never ’ and bought this one 
the moment we arrived at Histley Hill : and now the 
damp, the rotten corner of. oak, and the defective 
plaster, might be ruining it. 

B. Tuss in due course arrived to do the plastering, 

but we had forgotten to ask about a piano-tuner in 

Dunworthy. Accordingly it was B. Tuss we asked. 

Ain t seen nothing of no piano tuner in these parts,’ 
he said. 

But there used to be a piano in this very room, I 
believe. Wasn’t that piano ever tuned ? * 

‘That were tuned a sight too much—but I ain’t 

A a l es : and m y Peter’s going to be proper 
old slush if I stand here talking about piano-tuners.’ 

luss, who was standing in the porch, spat politely 
through the trellis into the ferns. That he had a dis¬ 
taste lor piano-tuners was evident from this well-aimed 

gCoiurc* 

hin 1 I !r V fl Mr ' Tuss you’re a practical man.’ We fed 
him the flattery he loved. 4 What would you do with 

ffohur flT° -Ik C t hat J that ’ S not even P aid for > and is 

going flat with the damp ? ’ * 

f, ust l ' d P a y for ’ un - Then I reckon you’d have to 

ont £t nn an n tUner OUt from Abbots Stanton - You 
° n<tr ru n ° 0tber> not nowadays.’ 

/ . was tr °uble, then, was there, Mr. Tuss over 
hat piano-tuner ? ’ This was bolc% ventured un¬ 
screwing a quart bottle of brown ale ’ 

I here was trouble : and I’ll tell you why’ said 

s ssr\.sssssrs 

Vi .;' i !;';," 1 " 1 “ “ i ”". 
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fretwork and pink satin in the front. It was played 
twice a week regular. On Friday or Saturday she , 
ran over the hymns on it, for she sometimes played 
the organ in church, and in any case she liked to know 
the tunes ’count of her singing in the choir. Then 
she’d have a play of a Sunday afternoon after the dinner 
was cleared away. If there was to be company for tea 
she’d play afore they arrived, for she were wholly shy. 
You’ll pardon me telling you this, I’m sore.’ 

‘ Of course.’ 

4 It’s just to give you an idea, see, why that piano 
didn’t call for no tuning to speak of. Well, the tuner 
he’d been set up in Dunworthy for a year or more, and 
he didn’t look more than a lad. They did say that 
he come here first ’count of his health, not being robust 
and him needing fresh air. He played his fiddle first 
at the Dunworthy Cricket Dinner and he played it a 
treat—I know, because I was there in spite of what 
that young Eggle said about my slow bowling when 
he was all buzzy with liquor.’ 

‘ Oh, Mr. Tussj what was that ? ’ 

‘ I ain’t telling tales of them Eggles .and their 
slummocky ways, though I could, none the more. 
No, I was telling about he and her and pardon me for 
saying so, that piano tuner could play his fiddle a sight 
better than some of them records you keep on playing. 
For better or for worse, he played the fiddle a treat . 
but it was for his health that he done the piano-tuning, 
peddling round the roads on his green bicycle. 

‘ Now if you’d ha’ sent him to me for to work at 
my trade, I wouldn’t never have said thank you. for 
he weren’t nothing to look at : he weren t nothing at 
all as men go. He were kind of foxy red, all freckled, 
as neat as a jay, and he kind of went on tiptoe in and . 
out of a place. Nimble I would say he was, and he 
laughed all the time ; though I doubt but what he : 
had one eye always upon who would laugh with him. 
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If he ever spoke you the truth, he never wholly won 
you over : if he told you a lie, you was wondering 
whether he hadn’t slipped in a riddy of truth. He 
talked wondeiful well, I grant you that. He talked 
old Mother Gusset out of the price of his lodging for 
months at a time, which she herself owned up to 
“after he was gone. 

‘Well now she thought her piano took and suffered 

with the damp same as yours—there being no corner 

in the room suitable for a piano—and Danyon himself 

says he’ll talk to the piano-tuner next Dunworthy 

market day, though he didn’t hold with wasting money 
over pianos. 7 

‘So the young man come on his bicycle and she 
opened the door to him herself, so they say, and he 
smiled at her bold as brass. Before he finished on the 
piano, she had made a cup of tea for him and he was 
telling her how he used to play in one of them London 
restaurants whilst the people was eating. Of course 
he finished up by telling her that her piano needed 

nl KT !' and she Said he could c °™ ^d 

do it on Wednesday. After that he rode out through 

men iike y R 0 ; V aUy 3 a " ^ ** ^ ““"S t0 the 

‘ That overhaul done for her 

it 3° T. n 7 ith r he br , ou S ht his fidd 'e ■ and though 
all the m d - ay for makmg the butter, she must stay 
J! li t ^ lorn mg and let him play it. So Mrs. Cork 

wW he ped ln thc house ‘hose days, and young Vera 
what was in service here, made the butler without 

a® W ° rd bcing s P° ken - Then Danyon come in 
to his dinner and the piano-tuner sat the^e at Table 

between the two of them and kept them in fits with 
karmTh ab0Ut London and ‘he big shop where he 
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that piano overhaul—and the old Guv’nor he paid up 
cheerful for once in his life. « 

‘ They had him to dinner again the next Wednesday 
when he come to see if the work he’d done were 
satisfactory. This time there were no doubt about 
the poor lady, Miss Danyon. She got out her quince 
jam which was her very special, and her parsnip wine 
which had kick enough to knock down a shoeing smith. 

‘ The piano-tuner, he weren’t as you might say 
prudent over his liquor. Mrs. Cork and Vera they said 
he must have drunk it like ginger pop, for the old 
Guv’nor he stuck to his ale, and Miss Danyon never 
touched more than a thimbleful herself. 

‘ Leastways in the afternoon he plays to her on the 
piano and sings foreign words, and by tea-time when 
Vera comes for her orders, the pair of them’s sitting 
side by side listening to that big sea-shell that’s still 
here and used as a door-stop. He’s been telling her 
how you can hear the sound of the sea, and from the 
wild way he looks that parsnip wine has set him talking 
romantic fashion about the ocean. 

‘ She didn’t talk to nobody after that—except to 
give orders—and she didn’t care if anybody liked to 
talk. Well, people will talk in a small place like this. 
Them Eggles, for instance—but no, I won’t say what 
I could say. After that piano-tuner had been up here 
half a dozen times a’tuning of the piano, there was 
them that shook their heads and there was them that 
wished good luck to the poor lady. Nobody knows 
what her brother said, for they never spoke to one 
another hardly in front of people. But of course she 
wasnt no slip of a girl that he could order not to see 
the young fellow : and the young fellow was all smiles 
and thick skin. That Danyon told her to mind who , 
she was, I don’t doubt. That he told her to look to 
the young fellow’s pocket he must have said, or his 
name wasn’t Danyon. 
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4 But she sung at her work about the house, the poor 
lady, for all the world as if nobody would take no 
notice of she, or that people would be as pleased as 
she that she were headed for trouble. 

4 George Love always figures as her head was full 
of fancies : and I don’t doubt but he was right. She 
was bom and bred at Histlcy Hill and except for 
Bournemouth she hadn’t seen nothing of the world. 

4 When she grew her hollyhocks, I reckon, it wasn’t 
always for the prizes at Dunworthy show, but for 
something she see in them colours, something rich in 
her fancy. She weren’t but half here, I reckon, when 
she walked about this garden and down through 
Pentlow Wood. She never knew whether she wanted 
to git off somcwheres that she’d imagined, or to stay 
snug and comfortable with her brother that she was 
so fond of and had always looked after. “ Mr. Tuss ” 
she’d say, when she’d beaten me with her Show holly¬ 
hocks, we ought never to have picked them. Thev 

another r; ld ”. But ’ mind y° u > *»* ™ 

mad that year we had continued rain and hers went 
le ggy and I beat her. 

See? It weren’t on the level with her. The 
young fellow came and fiddled and laughed in this 

about ^hp 1 J [t Weren>t fair * He Stuffcd ^ with talk 
about these here restaurants and places where people’s 

supposed to be so gay and idle they’re propel riven 

r„d capers of a11 — 

to B 'Jr lo< * ed ou ‘ through the little rustic porch 
to the heavy buds of the hollyhocks, and there was 
silence while he sloshed down bottled beer He 

KSSV” h ^ h “ k ' 

^ Why wasn’t it fair, Mr. Tuss ? > after a while we 
Now, 111 tell you. His name was Smith 
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Ordinary S.M.I.T.H. like that—and he was married. 
He was married to a great, ugly woman with a big 
nose that worked in a hat-shop in London. 

‘ Lord knows if they’d ever have found that out but 
for a letter that come for him to Mrs. Gusset’s. She 
took particular notice of the envelope because it came. 
from abroad and had been sent from one address to 
another. On that envelope it said Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith. The next Tuesday Mrs. G., who’d got a proper 
owd tongue, seeks out Danyon at market and mentions 
this here Mrs. Smith : and of course Danyon don’t 
take to her at all kindly and tells Mrs. G. to mind her 
own business, though he goes straight info the saloon 
bar of the Sun and swallows a pint of ale by hisself 
which is not like him. 

. ‘ There’s worse waiting for him when he gits back 
here. Without so much as a word to a soul the young 
fellow had come with a hired car and Miss Danyon 
had gone off with him to the midday train at Callow 
like a young woman in a novel, leaving a note for 
her brother. What do you make of that ? 

B. Tuss hissed like a kettle. The'opportunity of 
telling this story in detail had never been his before 
and might never be his again. It could never be told 
to strangers knowing nothing of the places and people. 

It was a gesture of confidence toward ourselves, the 
new people, who, after all, were now in possession of 
the scene. He sighed and continued : 

‘ At Abbots Stanton railway station where the 
Callow train joins the main line, as you know, they 
met their doom. There she was, the big, ugly woman 
coming from off the London down-tram to look lor 
her husband. A commercial traveller to a draper s 
that heard him play his fiddle at Dimworthy had . 
blown the gaff to her. 

‘ The things she said : yes, and the things that A y ^ ng 
piano tuner said back to her Was something the Abbots 
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Stanton taximan won’t never forget. Miss Danyon 

didn t wait for no Callow branch connection, she got 

him to bring her all the way back here in a taxi, 

leaving, the two of them having it out like a pair of 
savages. 

‘ She walked in, pale and sad, and sere as a leaf. 
Ihe poor old Guv’nor, who was just off for the police, 
he couldn t contain himself and bellowed something 
dreadful at first. But then he went very quiet and 

o°? e .u U 5i ar !i d f9 uar r> ed U P the taximan, heard his yam,' 
and tharfked him for bringing her home. 

to kS k n \!f 0r a do f or for her after she’d been got 

abon^thJ G ° rk : and nCVer nothin S was said 
about the business, not here, at any rate. 

old D* ° Cd Cr ag , C ’ th -° ugh ’ afte ^ards : and when 

that D nPo y< i n ^ ook . wlth his str oke the year after 
hat, people said how it were a mercy for she at least 

She seemed to hate the place in the end, and I reckon 

she were glad to be quit of it when the poor old Guv’nor 

died without hardly so much as being ill Ah well 

mine see^gTyV^' YoUr i$ mone y * 
back !ohiri e ?J US hat ° Ver hiS eyes and ™-hed 


twelve 
The Green Festival 

A T J^ h * he hoI1 y hocks were in bud. We har 

z&iE~ Mpsjs 

than of the ornamental show of flowers^$£*^5 
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be picked there without leaving a gap : and they 
could be watered from the green tub of mulch placed 
close by for the tomatoes. There were hollyhocks, to 
be sure, in other parts of the garden, and even in 
one corner of the orchard : but these were evidently 
the parings from the autumnal parting of the roots. 
Miss Danyon had never cared for the risk of throwing 
these away. 

It is impossible not to begin altering a country 
garden. It is as individual as apparel, and, within 
limitations, it is bound to take on the style and taste 
of its owner. Gardening is the least harmful gift of 
the individualist. The confines of a garden would 
indeed be the ideal limitations to set to the autocrat 


in all of us. 

Occupiers of Histlcy Hill in more remote times no 
doubt paid little attention to the farm garden, or 
gardened sparsely for the pot, as is often the way with 
farming people. Several generations of prosperity, 
however, brought an easy standard of living to the 
farmers in these parts. They built porches, made yew 
alleys, set up summer houses, and laid out lawns. 
Very modestly in those years the Histley Hill garden 


had grown. . , . , , 

Together with the hollyhocks, we inherited a layout 

characteristic of the Danyons, good of its kind, hnuted 

and conservative. There were no roses because he> 

were said to entail much finicking and waste of time 

if they were to be done well : there was a profusion 

of moss roses and pink and red ramblers, solid y 

Drooped up by posts cut from Pentlow Wood. Ther 

was a eood cluster of columbines, all spurred and fancy, 

the dainty pride of Miss Danyon. Chrysanthemums 

gr °^ n h S le earden were Ih of the old-fashioned pom- 

been grown. There were lupins and Michaelmas 
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daisies sharing a bed ; there were Mrs. Sinkins pinks 
round the borders of it. We founded our ambitions 
on this good old-fashioned stock. 

The Danyons also had marked preferences in fruit¬ 
growing. There were twenty-five bushes of red 
currant, ten of black currant, a substantial row of 
oganberry, and not a trace of gooseberry, raspberry 

or strawberry, none of which the Guvnor could abide 
in j&m. 

wS S f° Say ’ Bob Sta P lcy can S ive the wh 'y and 

wherefore of every root and stem which grows • and 
when he is not being as obstinate as old yew he wel¬ 
comes directions and what he calls ‘an interest taken 
in everything . There have been, many deadlocks and 
much giving way on both sides : but the words ‘ I 
told you so are by common agreement unknown to us 
Thoughts of the Dunworthy Flower Show were 

=; sst-jssar.-ss 

ss;Sri h "” b “~ *- s«- 

jJW srxfcvrs 

asked Bob where he was inrl S.Tr innocence 

was resolved ’ d that dellcac y ln a moment 

beginmngoftlnlweer F '°— Sh ™ 

CommitteethreeiTet beforeTh^ ^ ° h j red by the 
afterwards for to git ready an /1 ? nd tW ° Weeks 
father done it before him lL, d ° clcar U P- His 

interested in gardening. There® hollyCg 
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for instance, only of course they had to be at least 
three foot high . . 

‘ You mean, Bob, that we . . . ? ’ 

‘ Holy snakes, I should think we could. Never was 
only B. Tuss that could grow them to touch the Histley 
Hill ones : and this year’s bin hard on Tuss, believe 
me. He’s hard put to it to keep his in check this 
weather. Now yours—so long as you grow them in 
that bed—is never too far forrard, I seen to that. 
Maybe we’ll just give ’em a glance, shall us ? ’ 

It was the moment he had promised himself. We 
stood by Miss Danyon’s border and there, conscienti¬ 
ously staked and tied with bass, were the curly heads 
of hollyhocks coming level with the eye. As yet there 
was only a hint of those rich yellows, reds, and pinks 
which so teased the skill of B. Tuss. 

‘ They’ll do, I reckon,’ said Bob. 

‘ We’ll be guided by you, of course.’ 

‘ We’ll cut them on the day. I usually has the 
mare and float for the Show. We’ll pick them out 
about six o’clock in the morning. I hen they 11 be 
nice and fresh : and all the stuff’s got to be there by 

ten o’clock.’ . u 

There were a few other things in the garden which 

were earmarked for the Show should the weather be 

kind and God willing. But it was the hollyhocks we 

watched most carefully, an anxious ghost at oui sid , 

shv but hard to please. . , 

The Dunworthy Flower Show is for the six parishes 

of which Dunworthy itself is the centre. c °™ m ™ 

consent mankind is divided into two classes for the 
purposes of Dunworthy Show-cottagersi and no 
rot/'lp’ors It is characteristic of us that there is 

name® for' theV not cottagers ’ and that the cottagers 
have the privilege of entry to any leserved dass ^ 
the final garnishing to this majestic P iec ? 
there is the Marchioness, who has presided from time 
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immemorial and whose word upon any Show matter 
. is absolute. It is the practice of these bold untalkative 
East Anglian folk at all times to smile at the Marchion¬ 
ess ; as indeed at any authoritarian institution set upon 
■ the Cromwellian scene. Woe betide the unlucky one 
however, who smiles at the ample tweed mountain of 
the Marchioness while the Show is in train. You can 
always tell when it is in train by the fact that George 
Love is in the employment of the Committee.. 4 I can 
measure up a Committee for they comes and goes ’ 
said Mr. Love, ‘ but Her Ladyship is a fair terror, 

tn? S tL her ’ j 0n ? . thc moment I starts scything the grass 
tdl the end of it all when I has to go round with a 

nail at the end of a stick picking up paper—and she 

can see a piece of toffee paper from two lengths of a 
cricket pitch away.* 6 

° U f s .°‘ and - so bein & ^ the cottager class 
and his brother being out of it are rare. Nevertheless 

feelmgs run high: and they are nearly all kindly 

Greed is foe f P .If iS l he pride of ^Movement! 

fol i ',1 f j fame / ather than for fortune. Envy is 
for skill and not for prestige. Over the businessLf 
growing things man is mainly virtuous. 

Through f not being in the cottager class we missed 

one exciting event. This is the judging of cottage 

gardens within the six parishes. Fronf a discreet 
window in thc Metson Arms I watched thc judging 
committee at work in Histley village. There was thf 

ttua ur;. r 
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occasion, however, when they had to proceed on foot 
to reach back gardens and cottages standing away 
from the road. From behind every pair of lace 
curtains in the village they were eagerly watched and, 
well aware of this, their mien was judicial. An ancient 
man was their guide to the entrants’ gardens. Women¬ 
folk made a brief appearance on doorsteps to welcome 
them : but this was a formality. No words beyond 
the compliments of the day were exchanged. ‘ They 
won’t find two handfuls of weeds in my piece of ground,’ 
declared Bob Stapley. ‘ Not if they had eyes like 
hawks, which none of the poor old gentlemen has 
nowadays.’ In due course Bob received Second 
Prize for Histley Parish, an amount of ten shillings. 
He has received Second Prize for fifteen years, while the 
First has remained in the Prout family, passing from 
father to son, an award which gives satisfaction all 


round. . 

It was a morning hung with sugary icicles ot neat 

against the night’s passing thunder when Bob cast 
gravel against our window. Bob’s voice was excited 
and he called : ‘ If you want to look after the stuff 
you’d better look sharp.’ The mare and float stood 
in the drive with a remarkable assortment of entries 

for the Show already aboard. 

Bob wore his best cap, which was purple, and lie 

carried his best jacket on his arm. Miss Danyon had 
never needed waking up on Show mornings, I sus¬ 
pected. She had come out with a cup of tea in one 
hand and her gardening scissors in the other Dazed 
with sleep we made for the hollyhocks and Bob pro¬ 
duced the stick from the tool shed to make sure that 
those we chose were over three feet high. 'Mth 
terrible restraint we chose a very few of the doubles 
and singles with a slight predominance of the yellows 
at which B. Tuss was said to be notably weak. I hen 
we collected our finest peas, three named varieties oi 
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sweet peas r and six superbly matched onions prepared 
with our potatoes overnight. 

The float was then emptied and reloaded, with our 
entries, with home-made jam, cake and wine of Mrs. 
otapley s, honey and butter from Mrs. Tuke, eggs 
from the Post Office people, and trimmed and scrubbed 
vegetables which would have done credit to a seeds¬ 
man s catalogue from Bob’s own piece of ground. Bob 
called it a proper bait of victuals ’ and jogged away 

£ S=“T “ 50 "" h “ 

with a handbell, bawled several times : ‘ Pray silence 
hro , Ladyship.’ The Marchioness, attired in 

iii 

SSsfSpS: 

That must be that poor iadv'a'v ‘ ^ * hat now - 
flower beds at Histley Hill ,Y w tC . hlng over then * 
evident delight we should have^"' “ u" 0t for Bob ’ s 
First Prize for which w e had don 6 ” ° f that 

With B. Tuss we made the bestTf it°in tb 6 K° Carn - 
conveniently run by the tbe beer tent 

Arms. After two lukewarm^ttLXs K'S 
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the generosity to declare that he was glad our holly¬ 
hocks had won. If we had no stomach for more 
light ale just now he’ would glance at the vegetable 
entries where his timeless rivalry with his brother, 
J. Tuss, over potatoes would once more be adjudicated. 

The roundabouts at one end of the field now com¬ 
peted with the Dunworthy Band at the other end : 
and the Marchioness made a progress through the tents. 
The side shows set up a great clamour, the beer tent 
buzzed and the tea tent hummed. The children’s 
sports began. The Women’s Institute Concert party 
4 commenced ’. Patiently the inhabitants of the six 
parishes plodded round the Show, the men in stiff 
Sunday best weighing up the exhibits, and the women 
nudging each other and whispering round the ‘ Best 
Decorated Dinner Table ’ and the jam, cake, butter, 

eggs, and wine. . , 

The Marchioness delivered the prizes gruffly and 

efficiently, after tea, and was driven away in a very 
small Ford car. Exhausted, we were about to follow 
her example when we encountered B. Tuss linked arm 
in arm with J. Tuss, who carried three coconuts as 


best he could. . , 

4 You must stay for the dancing, pardon me saying 

so,’ B. Tuss hiccupped. 

‘ It’s a wonderful pretty sight, J. Tuss affirmed. 
We waited, fortified by steaming light ale, and the 

dancing was as pretty as fairyland. 

The onlookers carried all kinds of flowers produ , 
and vegetables given away or sold by exhibitors, 
dancers were in shirt sleeves or summer dresses The 
pace was killing, and the grass floor was> -t with 
dew The Master of Ceremonies was George Lo\ e, 
still resplendent in his official capacity and his bowler 


hat. 

Under the 
held hands, 


three elms they danced, pranked, yawned, 
drank beer from bottles, and met their 
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cronies, the folk from the six parishes. In the chilly 

dusk they took their pleasure and possessed the earth 

of high summer. It was a green festival belonging 

not to yesterday, to-day, or to-morrow, but to their 
simple hearts in all time. 

°n the way home we overtook the float ambling up 

Ind the^ H,Stley ,T i,la S C - The wom en were riding 
and the men were walking. They were singing the jazz 

monotone with which the radio has replaced fhe songs 

they have sung for countless generations. 


thirteen 
Callow Light Railway 

T H nfaldn U J"r r H th r Sh0W always falls between hay- 

SSS-s 

a pattern upon our lives at Histlev H ll lmpose 

seasons be ever alike Onlv lli 7 H ’ th ° Ugh no two 
have found their wav i n tv7 morc mem orable will 

may seem to be little orrWl' ? agcs : anc * there 

In the course ofalv v^!l neSS ab ° Ut their a ™al. 

new people * The \nrr7 WC Were no Ion ger ‘ the 
became habits ° f the remotc ^fe 

granted. We bathe in th/mT? lties . ™ erc taken for 
we shoot round the hedees in "?°.° ln the sum mer, 

a ss jwr; p. ?<< p « 
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bread and butter is in cities and that there is jam at 
the Savoy Grill. Our presence in the house, I must 
remind myself, is the result of twentieth-century 
communications and the colonization of the country¬ 
side by commercial interests from the towns. 

Paradoxically it is both an inconvenience and an 
amenity which serves me upon my journeys to and 
from work. It is known as the Callow Light Railway 
and it is a humble but self-respecting particle of the 
L.N.E.R. system. Self-respect is the first necessity in 
a branch railway. A branch line possesses individual 
character, founded upon local esteem, which may be 
compounded of pride or derision. It is of key im¬ 
portance in the everyday life of the community. It 
brings newspapers, mail, and supplies, and it also 
carries the individual upon all those important journeys 
and jaunts which stay in the memory. Sooner or 
later it becomes a cherished part of everybody’s 
recollections. 

A good branch railway is dignified toward strangers, 
but familiar to the point of waiting for, friends. The 
L.N.E.R., so rich in them, should preserve them as 
social monuments and as evidence of the humaner 
aspects of the Industrial Revolution. Progressive- 
minded people very properly dislike quaintness and 
would substitute either real aesthetic values or ex¬ 
pediency. Progress will probably provide stream¬ 
lined autocars to run upon the little lines. Then that 
pleasing intimacy of the railway with the countryside 
may be lost, though time, which B. Tuss says is money, 

be saved. • 

From Histley Hill you can just hear on wet evenings 

the sounds of the goods trains on the main line about 
six miles away. By the winding roads it is a matter 
of nine miles to Abbots Stanton main-line station, but 
the Callow Light Railway, which crosses the fields and 
stops short of Callow, missing nearly every other 
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inhabited place, is only five and a half miles long. 
The terminus might have been put down by a child 
possessing a by-no-means expensive toy railway set. 
The engine shed, the water tower, and the little station 
stand upon an eminence a mile this side of Callow : 
and in summer the corn grows all round them and the 
five elms put on such leaf that the traveller arriving 
can see no house in sight upon the shoulder of green 

The approach from the Histlcy-Callow road, how- 
f^. er > * s , an adventure in sophistication. From the 
thick hedges there stands out a finger-post bearing the 
words Callow Railway Station. L.N.E.R.’ : and 

fnnZ^ C y ° U V hG l°- ng u P hiJ1 lanc with a cinder 
ootpath cm one side of it and neat posts supporting 

iustke 8 t°o l - 15 a Ra \ Iway A PP roach which docs 

a • te / minus ’ and !t could only really be 

enjoyed in a horse-drawn vehicle upon a hot day. 

At the summit is the white gate which is closed on 

Sundays when there are no trains. Inside is the station 

A veritable outpost of civilization stands by the (rate • 
.t must be one of the loneliest and most forlorn lamp! 
posts in the land. No schoolboys have ever smashed 

It stands 1 formally 

MH 
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of flowers upon the shiny table. Adjoining it is a slip 
of an office marked ‘ Staff ’ and armed by an enormous 
electric bell said to be audible a mile away. It is 
inhabited, between journeys upon alternate days, by 
Mr. George Stapley, cousin of our Bob, and by Mr. 
Luff, the guards who operate the train, the terminus, 
the two halts, and the two stations upon the five and a 
half miles of line. 

Mr. Luff and Mr. George Stapley might seem to be 
Jacks of All Trades, for their duties cover all the needs 
of the little railway : nevertheless, they are personages 
with a proper sense of dignity and a nice understanding 
of time and place. They do their jobs with leisurely 
thoroughness, and each has his own interpretation of 
the routine. Upon the last run back to Callow in the 
evening, for instance, it is their duty to lock the: waiting 
rooms of the two intermediate stations. Mr. Lutt 
places the keys in the station lamps. Mr. George 
Staplev places the keys on top of a wall. Similarly, to 
start the train,' Mr. Luff always shouts ‘Right away : 
while Mr. George Stapley blows upon his whistle. I 
is the pleasantest thing in the world to arrive at 
Abbots Stanton on the London train and set eyes upon 
either of them, for they are the first sniff of country 
air, and they speak the language of home. Mr. George 
Staplev is an expert on polyanthus and occasionally 
pays us a visit on Sundays to sec how the plants he 
has sold us are doing. Mr. Luff passionately grows 
giant marrows and lets us have cabbage plants. 

It is Mr. Luff, too, who is an authority on the history 
of the railway and who can recollect memorable 
journeys and notable passengers. He was guard upon 
the first train which ran, and he carries in h,s pocket 

a photograph of the opening ceremony sv-ith himseU 
in a brand-new uniform and astonishing whiskers 

standing three away from Sir Vincent^Zrks 
This event is unexpectedly recent, and no doubt mark 
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one of the limits of railway expansion. It happened in 
I 9 I 2 . ‘And we hadn’t hardly settled down,’ says 
Mr. Luff, ‘ before them motors started to take it out 
of us.’ 

The rolling stock, however, is of real antiquity. 
‘ Good solid stuff that done main line work in the last 
century, Mr. Luff calls it. There are two coaches, 
open inside, fitted with hard little plush seals, but as 
sociable as you please because you can sec everybody 
and hear what they are saying. The guard’s compart¬ 
ment is partitioned off from the non-smoker, and this 
is connected to the smoker by doors and a draughty 
platform over the buffers, which the guards cross 
collecting fares on the journey. The only remarkable 
feature of the little tank engine is its penetrating whistle. 

This is used to great effect where the line crosses roads, 
lor there are no gates or bridges. 

Railway architecture was thoroughly standardized 

p* 1 ,',' 1 ^y.urous Spirits conceived and built the 

hill w , Ll S ht Rall " , ay. The engine shed upon the 
hil at the Callow end is in the Nonconformist Chapel 

sty e, with smoke vents in the roof and great windows 

fusty with soot. The terminus building is one of those 

pavilions the style of which a century of railway 

staHon 11 ' J K 35 , a tered but little - The intermediate 
stations and halts, named after adjoining fields and 

omarn a e° WS En , d> YoCklCyS ’ C ‘ over Green, and 
_ ni * ’ .j re ™ erel y pauses in that open rolling 
countryside. Some of them are within sight of half a 

zen h ° u ses at most, though at Glover Green there 

of t °hT °the Um b n habitation whatever. At each one 
nese, the urban decencies are observed Each 

~! asqU - hrick-solid convenience for Gentle^ 
men with a row of three fire buckets, weathered Dale 
pmk, upon the outside wall red pale 
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places tradition before efficiency. For instance, tra¬ 
dition dictates a four-minute wait at Yockleys to 
take on milk. There has been no milk there since 
1914, but the pause is still observed. The journey is 
also uncomfortable. The narrow seats are hard. 
There are no luggage racks, and you bump and sway 
along, looking out of the grimy windows upon the 
superb views. Whenever a road is to be crossed there 
is a grinding jerk as the train slows up and the whistle 
is head-splitting. In winter the roofs leak sadly : in 
summer the little coaches become travelling green¬ 


houses. ._ 

‘ None the more,’ says Mr. Luff, you see life on 

this here run. I seen all sorts. There’s folk been sick 
that’s never travelled before. There s folk that s 
travelled all the way from America and come to look 
for ancestors in Callow churchyard. There s been 
honeymooners and runaways. Poor Miss Danyon 

there was . . .’ 

‘ Of course she came this way. 

■ with him , of course. On the midday up it was. 
I was finishing a little bit of digging when they drove 
up in the hired car. They was early, see. Well, when 
I twigged it were she I dropped my spade and 
over and took her bag. They got up and sat m the 
smoker right away in the corner and they held hand 
ike any spooning couple. Then when we starts I 

comes round to do the tickets and she's so 
out of the window with him trying o get the last loo 
at Histley Hill through the break inthe treesI reckon 
that I has to croak my throat and say. Where to. 
Miss "-for I ain’t wasting w°^, with the Uw & 
him “ Why, London, Mr. Luff, she say , 
diddle of tears in her eyes spite of her kind °f laughmg- 
“Monthly return?” I says cautious llkc . ^ 
single, Mr. Luff,” she says with a shiver or a sigh ik 
a woman that’s gitting wed and says / will. Yes, 
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sold her that ticket, and the young scamp he pays for 
both with a lot of loose change. I says to myself that 
it s a rare picnic, and I thinks that I ain’t never going 
to see her so happy again—no, nor any other body so 
happy for so little reason. I see her only once after 
that when she travelled away alone after the sale, 
bhe asks for a single then and she sits away upon the 
other side of the carriage so that she don’t see across 
to H is tle y HiH through the break in the trees.’ 

Luff likes to recollect his passengers, but his 

sotididT r c? r t /“ r 3 convcrsation toward the 
splendid figure of Sir Vincent Burgundy, whose influ¬ 
ence brought the branch into being, and whose 
adventures upon the Turf are something magical. It 
is certain that Mr. Luff’s loyalty to his calling will 
never allow him to recollect the lesser adventures which 

to~ant e t n „ th h C H a "r Ught R-'way Lm time 
to time, and to which the resourcefulness of himself 

■ SMWSRsJ ,he & 

rr h i b ;"srr/ szi 

nuptial festivities' ldoket worried" The 118 ^ fr ° m 

Luff gat *° bC ? Ut of the weatr^ 

steep wooden steps^with which bo'tht^h'' 

rattling the windows anH +u ^ark, wipd' 

with the cough broke the silen “"""I tT '^ T \ 

matto of formtan't ^ Luff f as'V 

** train Sft 
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passengers. Again there was silence and a slight 
shudder where the engine eased back on the buffers. 
The commercial traveller then spoke out his turn : 
he stood up and ‘ I hope you’re quite sure, guard, 
that we’re going to catch the Abbots Stanton con¬ 
nection ? ’ 

Mr. Luff gave him that official look kept for strangers, 
and said : ‘ Sir. Who’s running this here train ; you 
or me ? ’ 

We were all on Mr. Luff’s side then : and the 
strangers formed a side of their own. Mr. Luff 
glanced at his turnip watch a little anxiously, and went 
to consult the engine driver. Then he came back and 
said : ‘ Ain’t got the right steam up. We’ll try again 
in a minute.’ 

‘ What the railways are coming to, I don’t know,’ 
said the commercial traveller. 

‘ What can you expect in a place like this,’ said a 
lady who was on her way back to Streatham.- 

‘ Right away, then,’ Mr. Luff shouted again. 

The engine, the driver, Mr. Luff, and all the local 
passengers closed their eyes and tried. Not a wheel 
turned. ‘ This is all ’count of that wedding we had, 
Mr. Luff whispered. ‘ I ain’t telling no tales, but that 
steam ought to be up long afore this.’ Nevertheless, 
he showed masterly presence of mind. First he counted 
us, then he retired to the public telephone-and rang 
up Horace who keeps the hired cars in Callow. Much 
swifter than by the little train we sped into Abbots 
Stanton that day to an accompaniment of a duct 01 
complaint from the commercial traveller and tnc 
Streatham-bound lady. At the main-line station Mr. 
Luff opened the doors of the two hired cars and said . 

‘ Change her for London ’ : and showing evident y 
pleasure in his own resource. Indeed, it was a 
triumphant moment for him until the stationmaster 
severely reminded him of the passengers who might 
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j sti11 be waiting at Gallows End, Yockleys, Glover Green 
and Olham. * 

They w6re picked up by the little train, we heard 

afterwards, and never knew that it was the same 

hangover which afflicted half Callow which caused 

them to miss their connection. Being a little con- 

science-stricken, we also inquired if Mr. LulTwas very 

much out of pocket. ‘ No,’ he said. ' Horace done 

that free. It were his own wedding that caused it, 
see. 
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give variety and succession if sown intelligently. None 
of them go to waste, moreover, because the seed beans 
can be saved in tins for use all the winter. I endeavour 
to sow plenty of these and to have a few runners— 
for old times’ sake—in some odd corner. To add 
interest, I have occasionally bought a packet of real 
French beans from a good little seed shop off Boulevard 
Haussmann in Paris. I have always given Bob a few 
of these : and we both have excellent results from 
them. 

Every year, however, row upon row of Bob’s planting 
emerge on all sides. ‘ I reckon they runners would 
teach the Frenchies a lesson,’ Bob says with a triumph 
which rises above all our plans and preferences. 

Nothing more, perhaps, is said, since we are agreed 
to differ : but at Christmas that triumph momentarily 
reasserts itself. ‘ We had a capital bait of runners on 
Sunday,’ Bob says.' * Don’t know how yours is : but 
the Missus has sent you this cooking to try.’ Mrs. 
Stapley’s beans, coming out of a salt jar in the winter, 
seem miraculous. Then we fish our own out of layers 
of pickling salt. They are horrid ; and I suppose Bob 
smiles his always kindly smile when he finds them 
annpally cast out in the chicken food. 

There is a smile for me, though, when I hear stories 
from the Metson Arms of Bob flaunting the virtues of 
real French beans from Paris. The seed of these 
enjoy the widest esteem. As a curiosity they never 
fail. Even their great-great-grandchildren, originating 
from Bob’s pheket with the French words on it, change 
hands with wonder and enthusiasm. 

A more fundamental issue is the sun. Picking the 
beans on a sufficiently indolent Sunday morning in 
August one may well choose to wear nothing but % 
shorts. Now after haymaking Bob s face, neck, and 
arms are tanned, glossy, and grained with wrinkles like 
our dining-room table. .Without being dope-addicts for 
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the sun, most of the family can show a pleasant broth 

of sun-tan nearly all over. It is never as rich as Bob’s 

but, it never fails to outrage him. ‘ Wonder you 

don’t make yourself ill, picking beans in that get-up ’ 

he says. It ain t natural. You’ll find that out one 

day. That weakens a body : and besides I shouldn’t 

wonder but what your head don’t get buzzy and your 

hair fall out. That wouldn’t surprise me at all ’ 

‘ Nothing wrong with sun, Bob, so long as' you 

don t blister. It builds you up for the winter. Look 
at yourself.’ 

I don t expose myself and would be ashamed to/ 
he says. It ain’t natural. Look at pigs. Leave pigs 
out in weather like this without no shade and you’ll 
have swine fever. The sun eats into you, see ? It 

to°vn^ ° n J° Ur T ked ’ tender boc, y tin there’s no thin g 

o/ thZ , and r r - u Cad ’ S as buzz y as a Poor old 
cow that s plagued with flies.’ 

™ H( V S r ! ght ’ °. f . c °urse. People, commonly dis- 

^^111 l^i i * | . ^ i urs u c sun-bathing 

reduced bv^h? TeSlSt ™? c is lov T ered and their mind! 

the escaDiJt th/f"’ SUn 1S a famous resort of 
tne escapist, the fugitive from the sour skvscaDe of 

ss ex' dS 

revolutionary, because Bob had never had a 
d.y., h. „d Ml, while other 
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‘ It don’t seem right/ he said. ‘ Though there ain’t 
no harm from what I can see of it : and what I 
wondered, supposing I was to go, was where I would 

g°.’ 

I was lucky over this because the spur of the moment 
put the word ‘ London ’ into my head. 

‘ You don’t want fresh air or sun, Bob. You want 
to see the big city, the place where all the young go, 
because they don’t know any better.’ 

‘ There’s my sister Sis I could see that went into 
service and got married,’ Bob said. ‘ She always did 
say we could go and stay with her . . .’ 

' So that good man went off with his wife in a great 
dither upon the Callow train, and George, his cousin, * 
nursed him upon the short journey and prepared him 
for the adventure which lay between Abbots Stanton 
and Liverpool Street. It was the first time he had 
been parted from Histley Hill for seven days together 
since he was thirteen years old, and for ourselves, we 
were lost without him. 

Nobody stoked 'up the kitchen fire at half-past five 
every morning. Only Bob seemed to know the places 
in which the hens, peevish with the long summer, 
were ‘ laying abroad ’, disregarding their own laying 
boxes. Everybody had overlooked the exact date 
upon which the late broody was hatching out the ducks. 
Some said we should already have started the apple 
picking—to make sure of the harvest apples at least. 
We disagreed with Bob about them, but we could not 
do without his opinion with which to disagree. Then 
the Ram stopped and, without water, we had to con¬ 
fess that life was intolerable in Bob’s absence. 

He came back at last and he walked into the kitchen 
to tell us all about it. Sis had taken them round in 
’buses and the sights of London were all that they had 
expected. ‘ But them flowers beat the band, he said. 

‘ Nobody never told me about them flowers. 1 alk 
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Country life demands cupboard room—cupboards 
for tackle, for gardening gloves, for cartridges, for home- * 
made jam, chutney, pickle, for dried herbs^ for garden 
games, for outdoor tools and indoor tools, for skates, 
mufflers, sun bonnets, and string hammocks, for bottled 
fruit, preserved eggs, for walnuts and drying statice, 
for seed catalogues, time tables, and rope. There are 
never enough cupboards at Histley Hill : the grown¬ 
ups’ cupboards are raided by the children and the 
children’s cupboards stand wide open in confusion. 

Consequently we have bought chests, sofa, picture- 
frames, earthenware, refrigerator, and a great variety 
of chairs, but we have never bought enough cupboards. 

Now there is too much furniture to fill the many 
rooms, and the reason for the overflow in the brew-us, 
the apple shed and the loft, is auction sales. 

Sales arc the Lord God’s own interpretation of the 
comic sensibilities of the English. All that is credulous, * 
demonstrative, mysterious, inquisitive, acquisitive and 
cunning is displayed within the compass of a country 
sale. There is nothing sacred to the Histley Hill 
country in this. I have observed it far afield. Of the 
motives for attending a sale the first should be the 
desire to purchase an object : but if one of those 
horrible social surveys probed the characters passing 
by the temporary pasteboard signs which read ‘ To the 
Sale ’—and if they probed deeply enough—they would 
rarely discover this desire. People’s real motives begin 
with curiosity. What sort of furniture and effects did 
so-and-so possess? What sort of house, faun, or 
business was it from the inside ? How has it been left t 
Then there is cupidity. There might be something 
worth buying and it might be cheap. So-and-so liked 
good things : there might be something rare or , 

unobtainable. , 

Next come social motives. Everyone trom tnc 

neighbourhood will be there. It will be nice to see 


j 
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everyone, and it will be enchanting to see what notable 
figures in the community purchase—to whom the bed¬ 
room china will be sold, for instance. There is the 
pleasure too, of listening to Mr. Parching who preaches 
his sales by auction, or to Mr. Stubbs who has flashing 

f , muS1C - hal {. re Partee. Sometimes therf 
will be refreshments. Very rarely, there will be the 

fhing? s ”]d Vend ° r ’ S re ' atives not "^Wng to see the 

Hi I 0 af h f S h ° Httle furniture in ‘he house at Histley 
Hill at the beginning was to become a sale devotee 

to learn the tncks, to suffer defeats and victories gamdy 

and never to d.scover when to stop. Inevitably™ es 

q b uic° k ™ jor-r : ^ ^ town ve'ry 

“,a;s "nr ° f 

SSSSSS 

did she decide that A. - u of leavin g her behind 
immediately we acl L n! / S we " come • but 

down wicker chair She a[d ,>° r 3 SHghtly broken - 

wanted : she said it would be LrTi/ JUSt What she 
away. The worst of it was thaf ,hf ^ T Y *°, take 
about it, and did not conceal hL ’ r mad< : no bones 
of the acknowledged ways lnf atuation in any 

were* mostfy a f" if" d the 

to make quick money M theT/ Wh ° had tried 

ranged round the great ko C ! n l door effects were 
chair S on ftab^nd f cl ^ 

m ° Stly "*** -ed 
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the lots held up in front of Mr. Parching. Our last- 
minute advice to Alice was that if the basket chair 
was really serviceable, someone would certainly be 
seated in it until such time as it came to be dis¬ 
played by the porters. Alice, now quite bemused, 
ignored us. 

The chair was held aloft, and Mr. Parching, glancing 
distastefully over his glasses, said mellifluously : ‘ Lot 
123. This excellent basket-chair. A really choice one, 
and most comfortable. What am I bid ? ’ 

There was silence : but that is not unusual, even 
during really hot bidding. It is customary for most 
of the bidding to be in dumb-show. Mr. Parching 
knows the individual signals, twitches, shrugs, grunts, 
winks gr flicks employed by everyone in this country¬ 
side. Mr. Parching is also accustomed to heavy silence 
when a lot is not going to sell well. Slivers of the 
cold, wet wind came through the barn : rain drops 
fell dispassionately from the roof. Poor Alice opened 
her mouth but no sound came. 

‘ Come, come, now. Ladies and gentlemen. Help 
me, please. It is an inclement day and none of us 
wish to remain here in the cold longer than we can 

help. Start me, someone-’ Then, doubling the 

number anyone was likely to think of—‘Who will 
start me with a bid of five shillings ? ’ 

‘ I will,’ declared Alice in ringing tones, tossing her 

lovely head. 

Mr. Parching said ‘ Thank you, M am, in an 
astonished voice : and everybody looked at Alice as 
if she had let ofT Lot 174, the 16-borc gun. Now 
Alice is an Aunt who is quite used to being looked at : 
she smiled upon the basket-chair, Mr. Parching, and 

the assembly. . 

‘ A start now. A modest start. Five shillings 1 am 

bid for this really useful chair which is worth pounds. 
Mr. Parching’s voice paused and took on its well- 
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known sePious note. ‘ It won’t do, ladies and gentle¬ 
men. Six shillings, may I say ? Six shillings P ’ 
.Alice panicked. ‘ All right, six shillings,’ she said 
with the wonderful loud forthrightness of the uninitiatc. 

‘ Six shillings, I’m bid. A trifling sum considering 
the chair it is. Now I’m selling, ladies and gentlemen. 
Seven, may I say ? * 

‘ Seven ! ’ cried Alice. 

We then made faces at Alice. We waved and 
pushed toward her through the crowd. Mr. Parching 
went on with his patter. Alice glanced towards us with 
some irritation and then said : ‘ Eight ! ’ quickly, for 
fear we had caused her to miss something. 

MaLjtrine" 8 . 3 - ^ *»***'■ ^ 

t ?* nc • * Cr ^ e d Alice, as we reached her. 

fooi s 7; 0 ^; we whispcred - ‘ You ’ re makin e* 

) Nonsense. I want the chair 

Going . Then, now, somebody . . . Gointr 
going Mr. Parching hurried matters, out of defer¬ 
ence, I suppose, to ourselves. 

‘ Ten shillings, then.’ 

‘Gone,’ gasped Mr. Parching. ‘ Perhaps the ladv 
will give her name to the clerk.’ P Y 

. ; Th i Cre - It>s mine ! * Alice was so delighted with 

th 5 lo . s , er th A e scene of a sale the more intense is 
the furniture, outdo^ 

^ rxzusg 
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a nice bit stowed away, though he kept himself to 
himself. x 

A small marquee for the furniture was erected on 
the lawn and it was open to ‘ viewing ’ by the public 
during the morning. On this occasion we were after 
some of the hens which had been cunningly lotted so 
that by no means all the best could be bought in one 
bid. Inside the tent was spread out the furniture and 
intimate machinery of Mr. Goody’s once so private life. 
He had been at school in Norwich : there was his 
prize for geography. He had fought in the Boer War : 
there was his trophy. In 1912 he had attended a 
picnic in China : there was a photograph, and in 
another photograph we encountered three unsmiling 
• ladies on board ship. No doubt he married one of 
them, for her photograph appears in the bundle (Lot 
75). They had acquired furniture a little haphazardly 
no doubt : and the nosy ones amongst us appraised 
it all and murmured ‘ Fancy old Goody ’ . . . Having 
come to buy hens, we first bought an odd lot of seven¬ 
teen pieces of china, having to take it all, of course, 
because we wanted the one glazed teapot. The 
amazing event, however, was the spirited affair of the 
lacquered commode. 

The Marchioness, in her work-a-day tweeds, rarely 
missed a sale.. I have heard it said that she does a 
little furniture dealing as a side line. Certainly she 
has an unerring eye for a bargain and sometimes she 
has an intimidating approach toward buying it. A 
weakness of hers—nay, a blind spot—is for Chinoiserie. 
Mr. Stubbs, who was selling, looked at the dim dragons 
upon the commode and glanced instinctively towards 
her Ladyship. In this he reckoned without Mr. 
George Love, newly-wed and furnishing a rich boudoir ^ 
for that neat but boss-eyed lady whose self-will week 
by week increased, and who now wished for the 
lacquered commode above all things. It was an out- 
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rageous object to find its way into mansion or cottage. 
It looked garish and absurd held up for all to see : 
but the Marchioness fidgeted with her gold pencil, 
closed one heavy eyelid, and began the bidding. Mr! 
Love blew out his cheeks, twitched his shoulders, and 
entered the fray. The audience held its breath. 

The Marchioness, feudal in her outlook, is never¬ 
theless strictly limited in her means. The lacquer 
commode, at any price whatsoever, was unlikely to show 
her a return. To George Love, however, the object 
was positively enhanced by having been striven for 
publicly by a Noble Lady. In that sense he had the 
moral advantage, and probably for that reason he 
triumphed. It cost him fifty-eight shillings, and the 
sight ot him bearing it away afterwards in a whcel- 
barrow beneath the feudally prominent nose of the 

Marchioness was, by common consent, judged to be 
a sight for sore eyes. 

For practical purposes I have always regretted that 
we could not have attended the farm sale at Histley' 
Hill after Danyon s death. We should have been able 
to pick up dozens of useful objects without having the 
expense of carting them away, and also much subsc- 
quent curiosity would have been assuaged. The sale 
tent had been pitched on the lawn. There was also 
a small tent for beer, tea, and ham sandwiches under 
are of the Metson Arms people—a tribute to the 

good quahty pf the sale t° the fact that it was to last 

an day A great concourse of people arrived to see the 
sale of Danyon s stuff, for Danyon was widely respected 

^Th^ ^ Uff was b ° urid to be good and to self well. ’ 

1 hen there was the question of Miss Danyon, who 

mourned her brother, but who had continued to run 

the place from the moment he died to the entry of 

the new owner of the three farms. . What had^she 

V he sale? What st 

eep. But, above all, what was to happen to her ? 
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‘ From the day her brother died, she kept herself to 
herself,’ George Love said. ‘ She were wonderful firm , 
with the men. She calls me and she says : “ Mr. Love, 

I will have everything neat. You have not done the 
harness-room roof since Air. 'Danyon asked you two 
days before he passed away.” She looked at me 
straight, and she never smiled as I have known her 
to smile. “ That I haven’t, M’am,” I says, “ and 
if it’s not too late . . But she wouldn’t have that. 
She says : “ Late or early don’t signify, Mr. Love. 
Let’s have it done : and then I shall want things put 
ready for the sale.” I hears this and then I makes 
bold to say : “ Miss Danyon, Al’am, there’s things here, 
begging your pardon, that if you would consider 
selling, I would be most willing to make an offer.” 
The words tumbles out, see, for I looks out of the 
corner of my eye and sees her drawing-room and her 
dining-room all in apple-pie order, and I feels shame¬ 
ful, though I knows I could do well with the stuff. “ I 
don’t suppose you would wish to sell everything, but 
if there’s a piece here and there—to save you making 
it public in the sale,” I says . . . But now she laughs 
hard and says, “ It’s all in the sale, Mr. Love.’ You 
must take your chance.” She looks round at it proud 
.as a peacock : and if I hadn’t known her slic’d have 
frit me to death with that look.’ 

In due course a date was fixed for Air. Parching to 
call for his instructions, bringing his two clerks to make 
the catalogue. Neither Airs. Cork, who helped in the 
house, nor the little maid Vera, who was, of necessity, 
under notice, arc likely to forget the dusting, cleaning, 
scouring, and polishing which preceded Mr. Parching’s 
visit. At all times Miss Danyon liked a high glossy 
polish upon w'oodw'ork, generally preferring to finish ( 
off a job with her own hands. Ml the curves and 
fretted pdges, the grooves and grains, were familiar to 
her fingers. The position of each piece within each 
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room gave 'her a peaceful and easy satisfaction. It 
was as if this was the very furniture of her own being, 
so cool and neat and cared-for that it caught the 
firelight with a benign grace, or sunlight with a soft 
radiance always remembered. 

‘ You’re not.going to let it all go, I don’t suppose,’ 
Mrs. Cork said over tea and bread-and-dripping on 
the day Mr. Parching was expected. 

‘Yes, everything. Every single thing,’ Miss Danyon 
said quietly, enjoying the secret thoughts which 
scorched with unquenchable fire and caused her eyes 
to close, concealing their red, mad ardour. 

You can lot everything,’ she said to Mr. Parching, 
showing him round. 


! Not these personal effects, surely, Miss Danyon . . .’ 
Why not. It should all sell well,” she said through 
her teeth, reminding Mr. Parching of the way the 
Dunworthy schoolmaster talked who drowned himself 

in the pond. 

On the day of the sale she moved through the crowd 
with her famous composure, and Bob Stapley, out of 
some ancient delicacy bred in such men, vv^ neve, 

K fi "” h , er Sldc , t0 r rece ‘ve her small directions. She 
ha « d Tv T a i klr ! d WOrd *° r ever ybody there. 

Rnh v ? n ' t ? ev< : r f ° rget her smile > th ough,’ says 

Bob, when that furniture come under the hammer 

Good prices it were fetching, but she weren’t smiling 

count of that, though most people will tell you she 

were a proper sister to Danyon and liked the smell of 

good money. No : she smiled to herself to see it go 

fhlThl 35 U S ' V f S P leasure t0 s °me to take flowers fn 
full bloom and use them for a funeral to witheTupon 

LIT 6 ? ff 0rpS ?' ,? lty you wa m’t there, for it were 
lovely stuff and she watched it all put up and sold 

not tfo y k° me rV hat T there soa-shell and everybody- 
‘ h u r> 1 rcc k°n—they laughed V 

She bid for that, then, herself, and bought it in 
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for ten shillings, which of course was a price nobody 
would want to give : and I’ve often wondered for 1 
why . . 

That was all she had left but the money. Nothing 
that family had used was kept, for the Nephew, who 
had had a share in the estate, wrote and said he would 
be away on business and would not come to the 
sale. 

Miss Danyon stayed for a few nights at the Metson 
Arms and her luggage filled a trunk and two suitcases. 
She paid all her bills and squared up with Mr. Parching. 
Then, her terrible lonely triumph over, she took the 
hired car and went away by the Callow train, leaving 
only the sea-shell, remembered and forgotten a dozen 
times, in the old house for us to find. 


SIXTEEN 

The Metson Arms 

T HE substance of that story of the Histley Hill sale 
and of the last departure of Miss Danyon came 
from conversations at various times in the Metson 

Arms. _ . 

Now the Arms— as we all call it—is an unobtrusive 

pivot of life in the Histley neighbourhood : and I have 

not desired to add my mite to the extensive pub 

literature of this country by giving it an ostentatious 

part in this narrative. The traditional importance oi 

the country inn is best left alone, lest its picturesqueness 

be magnified, or its-simple robustness of spirit mistaken , 

for a scene painted upon a Christmas card. ^ c 

Metson Arms introduced us as the ‘ new people : it 

has guided us where expert local advice was necessary : 
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and it has never ceased to be congenial during the 
course of our transition to the status of old customers. 
It is up to the minute with the news, it runs gossip 
without spite, and it never shrinks from a forthright 
opinion though'there be smiles at some of the well-worn 

hobby-horses. It is proper now that it should take a 
place in our landscape. 

Notice that one refers to it collectively, as an influ¬ 
ence, an atmosphere, or as a community—not as stout 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Rowley or as the most ancient 
labyrinthine treasure of a plaster house in these parts. 
Dozens of other characters go to make it, the Tuss 
dynasties the Stapleys, George Love, old Parsley, 
Postman Teddy, for example, their ancestors and their 
descendants. That is why it sometimes seems that 
strangers take liberties when they call loudly for quick 
drinks or sidle in hilariously saying that it docs them 
good to see the yokels. That is why the folks here 
sometimes earn a reputation for sullenness or reserve 

P ride that so few of them have a 
S r f ° r dnnk '9 ad g l ng, a modern temptation to 
th( y countrymen with a mixture of shrewdness 
and simplicity have widely succumbed. 

On the contrary, the pleasant and unhygienic custom 
of supping exists. When anyone but a stranger 

fn token'nf^ r ^l y - CStablished in the bar, somebody, 
n token of friendship, passes his own drink to the 

newcomer with a ‘ Take a sup of this here, mate ’ or 
n r* r irivltatl o n - The newcomer is expected to take 

tWrst anZiHi 1 S w ^ drink > servin S bis immediate 
thirst and tidmg him over till his own drink arrives 

IndT m K hC height ° f iU manner s to refuse a lup 

d be a grave indiscretion to drink more than 

* ft-s ■~ sjtzxft t-i£ 

St,, 
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matter which can be discussed, it always seems safest 
left for the inspiration of the moment. 

Upon festival occasions the ‘ supping ’ is extended 
and becomes a loving cup. As the hour becomes 
rosy, pint glasses of beer are exchanged between friends, 
and finally some choicely filled mug is passed round 
the company from hand to hand. If this seems in 
danger of being emptied, it is replenished from various 
glasses during its passage : and you may be sure that 
it will only come to rest when Arthur Rowley has 
bolted both back door and front and called it a day. 

To Arthur Rowley himself such a moment is 
generally sad because he enjoys festival occasions as 
heartily as his customers, even though he be irked by 
the washing up which must take place when the last 
customer of all has left by the back door. The 
Rowleys arc strict in their division of labour. The 
maintenance of everything to do with drink is Arthur’s 
province, though it keep him swilling glasses into the 
small hours. Ada’s realm is the house itself and the 
funny little sweet-shop which is where the front parlour 
ought to be. Their happy life is founded upon old 
treaties dividing these labours. It is sufficiently 
strenuous, but they wax stout, she liking a drop and 
he never touching it. 

The catering side is a profitable pastime in which 
they combine forces. There are auction sales, the 
choir outing, a few dances in Dunworthy : sometimes 
the ploughing. match, sometimes a Cricket Dinner. 
On these occasions happy is the native of the village 
of Histlcy, for Arthur and Ada will drop everything 
to serve him with flattering, if unfair, favouritism. 
Throughout the countryside, however, these amazingly 
stout figures enjoy the highest popularity, for they 
keep their beers cool and tranquil, their food sweet, 
and they have never said an unkind word to man, 
woman, or cliild. 
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Their combination of business with pleasure is never 
more evident than at sales where their weakness for 
anything stuffed in a glass case is famous. No matter 
how busy they may be in the refreshment tent, they 
take turns to go and see a lot of this kind. Together 
they glance over a sale catalogue and Arthur says : 

Lot 98, Ma, fish in glass case. Might be worth 
glancing at that, I reckon.’ 

We’ve got enough glass cases, Arthur, haven’t we ? 
hut still . . No : Ada cannot, conceal a tremor in 
her wheezy voice. - Suppose I were to go and give 
him a look over ! ’ 6 

Please yourself, Ada, my dear,’ says Arthur, trying 
to treat this as a matter of no import 

So they have acquired the amazing collection of rare 
birds, game, prize fish, butterflies, curious animals 
one-time pets of the gentry, and those composite scenes 

fnr A U t" tIy 1 lfe % ' vhlch the taxidermist practises Art 

hi all the Sa h e ' Th T T t0 bc scen u P° n thc Selves 
all the bars at the Arms, and in every nook and 

cranny of the various passages and staircases upstairs 

and down. Frequently they arc the objects of 1lively 

din, f he e a, " ekcc pcr who tends Her Lady- 

fLT E eted woodlands often scorns the 

stuffed game and throws doubts upon the prize Tack 

in a Taoz aC r rding t° itS giIt Icgend > in Ri' - Lea 

Rowley'in all r ?h- Ve ’K a „ l0yal su PP orter of Arthur 
Kowley m all things, challenges the gamekeeper to 

equals\ C ’ *** " aUvC > ‘heir* bette^or even’ tl.eir 

told B us once 1 "-You'll" °^’ ' ha *’ S me P rizc >’ Arthur 
us once - You h sec the son or the grandson nf 

^^■ssss.^Basaa 
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bar. He is aloof from the customers. He is indifferent 
to humdrum affairs.. The amber glass eyes given him 
by the taxidermist inherit the wary effortless challenge 
which he carried through his spacious night domain 
from the stackyard to Pentlow Wood, from the high 
bam to Bottom Ley. 

‘ I suppose he died of old age. Nobody would dare 
to shoot a bird like that.’ 

‘ That’s where you’re wrong,’ said Arthur. ‘ Them 
owls up at Histley Hill never falls dead with old age, 
not so far as anyone’s ever known : and there’s only 
one body that would have shot one of them. That is 
the one that shot the poor old boy here under the 
glass. It was the Nephew shot him. 

‘ It was the time when he’d hardly more than left 
off being a schoolboy and old Danyon talked, in this 
here bar, of making a man of him. I remember it 
well, because he told George Love who was sitting 
here that he’d like him to do up his old -410 gun. 
Love done that next morning, and Danyon give it to 
the Nephew and took him on a bit of rough shooting 
round the place. But the Nephew wasn t ever content 
unless he could show himself off: and he never fancies 
coming in each day without nothing killed to show his 
Aunt. So he goes out into the stackyard just at dusk 
and he looses off at the wh/te owl from close to. He 
brings him back and chucks him on the kitchen tab e 
with a “ Look what I’ve got ”. Then you can bet 
your life there’s trouble. Miss Danyon secs what it 
is, and passes clean away, for she thinks of them owls 
•as-kind of spirits of people that’s died in their seep. 
As for Danyon, he were never a cruel man, but they 
do say that he give the Nephew something a deuced 
sight harder than a piece of his mind. _ So there they 
had it stuffed and I don’t mind saying it were the hrst 
thing I looked for when I went up for the sale. Ada and 
I, we said to each other, if that were going . . . well. 
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‘ It were a tidy bit of money : but we bought it 
and brought it away. That same evening I says to 
Ada, I says, “ I know the rightful place for that white 
owl. Put it upstairs in the best bedroom where Miss 
Danyon is staying so that she shall sec something that’s 
familiar about her when she goes up to bed and wakes 
up in the morning. Put that white owl on her mantel¬ 
piece, Ada,” I says, “ so that she can lie in bed and see 
it if she chooses.” 

* We done that : and she went up to bed tired after 
the sale. But no sooner had she gone and we arc set 
here discussing the prices things fetched than down¬ 
stairs she come again carrying that little old owl. 
“ I’ve seen enough of this object for one lifetime, 
Mr. Rowley,” she says. “ I used to think they 
birds were spirits who died while they were asleep 
and were trying to wake up and live. But this 
one is really dead, Mr. Rowley. I don’t want to 
see this one, really . . So we put it down here 
in a place of honour on the bar : and here it has 

stayed, and there’s many stop to admire it I assure 
you. 


Arthur Rowley, I suppose, has an anecdote for each 
oi the glass cases and some of them are thought out 
tor him by George Love, whose relatives, failing all 
else, are given a more or less heroic part in each episode, 
lhe capture of the prize Jack, for instance, in the 
, ver Lea in 1902, is said to have been achieved in 
almost miraculous circumstances by the brother of 

of C rr rg c s mother, who rose to be booking clerk 
at Enfield Lock railway station. 

. v ^J e 1 thre ^ *? ars at the Metson Arms represent not 
examples oi class consciousness so much as subtleties 
Mtjmc eonwracna, and custom which would fill a 
book A landed proprietor or a ploughman may feel 

& rt Vl any ° nC ° f ! hem at most times > though 
the pair of them may easily be found together in the 
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big public bar with the stone floor if the game of 
‘ ringing free bull ’ is in progress. This game is 
absurdly simple in its appointments but the highest 
skill is required in the playing of it. A meat hook 
projects from the wall of the bar at about head level. 
Hanging freely upon a string attached to the low 
ceiling is a flat iron ring. All you have to do is to 
take the ring in your hand and let it swing away and 
up on the string and slip on to the hook. A beginner 
may do it once in twenty times, having taken elaborate 
aim. Old hands such as Parsley, the second cowman, 
can do it sitting back to the wall and not even seeing 
the target hook. 

The middle bar at the Arms is really a panelled 
Georgian snuggery, but its lovely woodwork is invisible 
for the layers of advertisements with which it is 
garnished. It contains, among other ornaments, a 
stuffed fox, and a collection of tropical butterflies. 
Round a black, shiny table in this bar arc to be found 
the players of cards and cribbage, the story-tellers, the 
bottle-fetching wives, the young men still shy of the 
robust turmoil of the ‘ public ’, and the village ancients 
jealous of their years. The ‘ best ’ bar is Ada Rowley s 
parlour. It contains a table with a thick green table¬ 
cloth and a diversity of the most choice exhibits in 
glass cases. The slate club meetings are held here in 
the early part of Saturday evenings, but the piano 
comes into use as soon as the club’s books close. Upon 
notable Saturday nights, occasional Sunday nights, 
and at festival occasions the ‘ best bar and the public 

compete in song. • , . 

Then it is that you will hear a pause soonei or lat 

in the clamour while voices in the passage say Oo on, 

Parslcv ! 5 or i Good old Paisley . * . . 

4 It won't come. Not yet,’ Parsley will exclaim. 

‘ Give it a pint, then.’ P _ r -i pv 

‘ It won’t come no better for a pint, says Parsley, 
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but almost directly he lifts his hat, screws up his eyes 
and raises his voice in a chaunt. 

This performance, of which nobody ever tires, is a 
toast of which about one-third is intelligible and the 
rest mumbo-jumbo or doggerel. It seems to come 
through the lips of a succession of Parsleys straight 
from the eighteenth century. The phrase which sticks 
in the memory is the one which calls for ‘ more fat 
pigs and less fat parsons ’. At the end there is a most 
solemn raising of glasses while Parsley drinks with tears 
in his eyes caused by the exertion of so many words 
remembered and spoken for fully four minutes. 
Everybody cheers, not having understood one word, 
but having it nearly by heart. Sometimes Parsley will 
be induced to sing a song or two—those songs so nearly 
forgotten in the corrupting muzz of radio. One day 
Parsley will die and these things with him : and very 
soon they will seem as remote as the postman Tiding 
on horseback from^ Dun worthy, blowing his horn for 

C0 ^, , y ° Ur letters which one of thc anc icnts 
m p th f e middle bar recalls as if it was yesterday. / 

Between the Arms and Histley Hill House there is 

an afoance which dwells in the calm memories of a 

fX? S l UC v ? n r C1CntS ' To Hist,e y Hill, men of all 
- for employment. The utensils of thc 

he Zl r elrs *f th t y are stm - The lie of the land, 
the span of woods, the shoulder of plough land, and 

the deep water meadows are the confines of theh- 

Fo?um a he W °r rl f d - h^ M « S °" p “vil the 

ofidTritl find mCn -‘ > the f0CUS ' vherc unit r 
S d expression, and the very language is 

ve watched him practise the craft of the millwright : 
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but none can imitate him with their hands. The 
Gamekeeper is often of the company, and his wisdom 
fills out the chapters of wise Richard Jeffries. Len 
Small sometimes drops in and declares that nobody 
will succeed him—which I can hardly believe—and 
that his forge will sink into ruin like the one that 
stood upon the main road to the seaside seven miles 
away. 

Such men, sitting in the Metson Arms, recall the 
basket-makers who used the osier beds, the straw- 
plaiters, the cunning joiners who built corner cup¬ 
boards, the champion pargeters, the hurdle-makers, 
brewers of cottage beers, and makers of great cheeses. 
Much of that rich alliance of the people of the land, 
the farmhouse and the inn, has already vanished and 
lives only upon these kindly clacking tongues. A fair 
inheritance remains, a life matching the pleasing trim 
beauty of the places we can see across the Histley 
acres to Chillmead, Lyst Hill, and Fallowfens. Often 
when I close the door of the Metson Arms and come 
out to climb our hillside I know that to be true. 


I 


SEVENTEEN 

And the Hill Stood Still 

S it some strange trick of light or “ 
j. which builds up the cool fastness of sky above the 
pastoral East Anglian scene ? That htheness and 
strength of air, that subtlety of height beyond height, 
of cofour without name, of form burgeoning without 
substance. Open the sky before the eyes, and nfinne 

space coolly outspans the mind. Walk an ^ Ie ‘ * h 
feet linger upon firm earth, the track, the marsh-bank, 
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the wooded ride, the turned furrow ; and common 
clay is lifted momentarily into nobility. 

Of all seasons, give me autumn at home in these 
familiar places, the dead-weariness of the harvest 
evenings, the keen nights, the exultant wide mornirigs. 
It is a hard time for there is the anxiety of gathering 
in and of storing away.- Time and the possibility of 
one or two nights of blustering rain judging the just- 
npeness and taking first things first—these are goads 
to the spirit. Mushrooming, bolting the rabbits from 
the last standing corn, waiting for pigeons—these are 
the barbs of idleness which also stick. 

I acknowledge the presence of autumn—prematurely 
to be sure when I see the farm men trimming the 
green swathe of weed and nettle around the fields of 
standing corn. The edge of the crop then stands out 
firm and orderly : and there is anxiety upon all sides 

of tu fbulent weather may yet flatten it 
jail before the cutting. 

It is at this time that the head man sets up full 

° f r C m a C ? rn ^ r ° f the barn : and u P° n ^e 
hZt] d ' C u ng he decants exactly the number of 
bottles that there are men harvesting. The custom of 

durin^hk a b L- UlC ° f f r ? Ught a da V> is sti11 observed 
during haymaking and harvest at Histley Hill. The 

i e e a head g m a “ a Wnt of ritual it Generally 
the head man calls to me across the farmyard to come 

and try it. We say ‘ Good harvest, anyway,' or some! 

^ung casual, in the English manner, giving the toast 

Then we lower a bottle apiece, spit gently and Til 

each other there is nothing much wrong ^vith that 

0 b tt VC W?f rr PmS s ° me ^ od y’ s PnvUege when I 
us I have nnf v "* * eather gaiters stands beside 
pants/ Y " aWare ° f any ghostiy kick m 

tin^Geo IOW r t0 aSS ° ciate himself with bounty of any 
nd, George Love abandons the profession of carpentr^ 
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at this season and takes to the harvest field. In order 
to make sure of good measure he brings his own beer } 
bottle. Every year the same jokes are made about 
George doing ‘ proper man’s work * for a change. 

Our orchard is now ready, the younger trees weighed 
down and the old trees thick with inaccessible caches 
of apples. Directly the little old harvest apple drops 
fruit, we hasten to pick the tree, though already we are 
working upon the greengages, which topple into the 
picking hand and sometimes burst • their own tart 
sweetness out. 

It is very important now to decide upon priorities. 

* You ain’t going to start on them apples yet, surely to 
goodness ! ’ says Bob, coming in from carting oats. 

‘ Suppose we get a wet spell, Bob ? ’ He shrugs his 
shoulders. ‘ If them apples is going to keep they must 
have the sun on ’em.’ Then sometimes we have a 
storm and the ground is carpeted with windfalls.. Bob 
says : ‘ You weren’t quite quick enough with starting 

them apples, were you ? ’ 

No : only one person can make decisions about 

harvesting. Advice is too diverse and personal hunches 
abound. We have learnt, too, that a well-picked apple 
at Histley is worth pecks of chancy ones. We cannot 
boast of money or time spent upon the perfecting of 
any system : but we can usually claim to keep some 
of our apples—in Bob’s words, ‘till the apples come 
again ’. It is a case of more haste less speed. 1 he 
apple is ready for picking when you take the weight 
of it in your hand and it gently snaps oflf its stalk. It 
it is necessary to pick before that perfection of npenesi. 
is reached, it is best to ease the apple off by twisting this 
way and that. Then it must be placed in the Peking, 
basket, never thrown or tossed. This gentle hand mg v 
prevents the slightest bruising, and it needs at 
top of the ladder on a keen windy day— the patience 
of a saint. Almost as essential is to pick the apple 


dry. It is a mistake to rush at them with the fervent 
resolution of the early morning. Let the sun and wind 
first dry the heavy autumnal dew. If a foul season 
compels picking them in the wet, they should be 
tediously dried with a duster. Damp or bruised 
apples not only rot themselves, but may set up rot in 
dozens of others. 

We have never possessed the space to lay out our 
crops upon a floor in the house as Miss Danyon did. 
We keep them in an apple shed upon wire shelves 
upoii straw, allowing plenty of air to reach them, 
turning them now and then if possible, and not allowing 
too many of them to touch. Several years, when there 
was great abundance, we put them into a straw clamp 
beneath the orchard trees : and those few that were 
not smothered and rotten from lack of air survived till 
the spring, adding a pleasant faint tang of earth' to 
apple stew. 

Usually we have had the presence of mind to attack 
the walnut crop before it showers down upon us. I 
have learnt to take a hat-jfin out to the trees early in 
August as soon as the green walnuts seem large enough 
to be worth noticing. If you can pierce them through 
with the hat-pin, encountering no opposition from 
hard shell, they are fit for pickling : and that arduous 
process can be put in hand. 

There is indeed so much to be done against the winter 
that it hardly bears thinking about : and the claims 
of pleasure and idleness are always there to tempt the 
wayward spirit.- Shooting is not the least of these— 
shooting for the pot which makes such a virtue of 
necessity. There are the pigeons flocking back to 
Pcntlow Wood in the twilight. There arc the prime 
young rabbits down in Bottom Ley. There arc the 
hares, at once cunning and stupid, ranging the stubble : 
anol there are the shy, greedy coveys of partridges. 

Upon local maps of a few years ago there is marked 
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a high road which continues the farm chase from the 
point where it now loses itself ifi the stackyard. Like t 
many roads in this country it has dropped out of use 1 
because fewer and fewer people cared or needed to 

n\c their horses that way. So now a mere track 
runs between two high hedges from the height of the 
stackyard over to the main road a couple of miles 
away connecting Abbots Stanton and Callow. Some¬ 
times motorists, following old-fashioned maps, charge 
up to the dark openjng and are turned back by the 
cart ruts and the radiator-high nettles. Often they sit 
at the wheel and admire the view, figuring how they 
will reach the main road, or grumble at the close 
intricate pattern of these ways trodden out in medieval 
times. 

The name of the forgotten road is ‘ Dead Man’s 
Lane ’. Now there are highways and byways called 
Dead Man’s Lane in all parts of the country. Possibly 
the name derives from those local customs, recognized 
I believe at law, which make a public right-of-way 
of any track or footpath over which the body of a dead 
man has been borne. One Dead Man’s Lane may 
have first been claimed to the public by some such 
passage. The name is not inappropriate to the lovely 
two miles of tangled shade which we now have difficulty 
in penetrating, even on horseback. There is no sight 
of man or tame beast in the whole length of it. 

Two apple trees blossom and fruit year after year 
to mark the last people to whom the lane was a serious 
thoroughfare. In the open fields at either side of the , 
track they stand and their fruit falls every' autumn 
from sheer lazy lack of carrying ladders and picking 
baskets that far down the lane. There were three 
cottages beneath the larger of the apple trees within 
the memory of man. Both Parsley, the second cow- ' 
man, and one of the ancients who sits in the Metson 
Arms, were born there. 
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Now there is no trace of these homesteads, no stick 
or stone to mark the spot where they stood against the 
cruel north-east winds for three or four hundred years, 
where their gardens prospered in the dry summers, and 
where the children swung upon the gates. 

Upon an autumn day I stood there beneath the 
apple crop, my gun in my hands, waiting for the busy 
respectable rabbits who have inherited the place. I 
thought of that appetite in the English countryside for 
healing, for curing, for the gentle growing over of used 
places. I thought of that green innocence which may 
charge the spirit or break the heart. 

A little guiltily—for I never know to whom they 
belong—I picked such apples as I could reach. Then 
enjoying the chrysanthemum-coloured pallor of early 
evening, I strolled toward home, and the rabbit I had 
shot dangled in my left hand. 

There was a car in the stackyard. It was drawn up 
in that spot where people like to pause for the view 
across Fallowfens to Lyst Hill. There is no need for 
them to get out of the car, and very often they sit 
and eat and read the Sunday newspapers. I always 
remember the pair of them glancing at me over the 
News of the World which they were sharing. The man 
was stout and he was sweating from the autumnal sun 
through the car windows and the exertion of sitting 
still. 

‘ Hi ! ’ he called to me. ‘ That’s not a bad dinner 
you’ve got there. You would take a reasonable price, 
I daresay.’ 

‘ No. It happens I don’t want to sell this rabbit. 
I shoot for the pot.’ 

The fat face looked cunning. * Money’s money all 
the same.’ 

He smiled. The two of them represented an obese 
democracy, sprawling in Sunday inertia, but bargaining, 
over against that superb view, in the money-jargon 
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fidgeting for money-power. ‘ Hi ! Don’t go away,’ . 
he said, offering me a cigarette through the driving ^ 
window of the car. * Are you the new people here ? * 

‘ New ? Well . . .’ Perhaps I was sensitive about 
that particular word. Perhaps I was a little taken 
aback. 

4 I know it well,* declared the stranger. ‘ I was just 
showing it to Lily here, my lady wife.’ The lady’s 
enamelled face creaked with a smile. ‘ Yes, I said 
to Lily, I said, we’ll just have a look at the place. 
We won’t get out of the car. You’ve heard them 
speak of Danyon, I suppose ? Well, I’m his Nephew.’ 

There he sat with his cigarette, and Lily blinking a 
little in the still-strong light. ‘ Wouldn’t you like to 
come and have .a look round ? ’ I said politely. 

‘ Oh, no. I’ve seen quite enough of Histley Hill in 
my time, I promise you. Funny old place. Quite • 
quaint in its way, though.’ 

‘ Ever so quaint,’ Lily murmured. 

‘ And Miss Danyon, your Aunt ? ’ I asked. 

His young middle-aged face beamed. 4 1 believe 
I’d have been stuck here for life if she’d had her way. . 
Imagine it ! Miles from anywhere and.no money in 
it, not unless you want to kill yourself with work. 
Though, of course, there’s people who actually choose 

the life.’ 

* I wouldn’t fancy it myself,’ Lily said. 

‘ Look at my old Aunt, now. What good did it 
ever do her, to be buried away in a place like this, 
working day after day at the same jobs ? You would 
never have seen my Aunt—but Lily’s met her, haven t 

y MLver so quiet she was. Proper old maid,’ Lily 

said. - , \ 

‘ Went to live at Clacton, in some boarding-house. 

That piano-tuner fellow—the one there was some 

trouble about—he played his fiddle in a band there, 
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so I heard. A Wholesale Implement Man that travels 
round, he told me that. So I suppose the old girl sat 
there and got some satisfaction listening to the band 
. . . Well, what about it, Lil ? 5 

Lil yawned and said : ‘ Time we pushed.’ 

So they turned the car and drove through the stack-* 
yard down Histley Hill.* The dust and chaff settled 
again and the hill stood still. 



